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Memoirs of the Lire of RALPH THORESBY, ARS 
With a fine Portrait of that celebrated Antiquary. 


Arps THoresBy, an eminent 
antiquary, was born at Leeds, 

in Yorkihire, in the year 1658, and 
was the fon of a reputable merchant 
of that town. His father was pof- 
feffed of a good thare of icarning, and 
had a peculiar turn to the knowledge 
of antiquities ; which being inherited 
by the fon, he employed his leifure 
hours in vifiting remarkable places, 
copying monumental inicriptions, ftu- 
dying their hiftory, and particularly 
collecting accounts of protcitant bene- 
factions. His father, defigning him 
for his own bufinefs, fent him, in 1678, 
to Rotterdam, in order to learn the 
Dutch and-French languages, and to 
be perfected in mercantile accomplith- 
ments; but he was obliged to return, 
the year following, on account of his 
health. On the death of his father, 
in 1680, he entered on his bufinefs : 
but, though commerce was his pro- 
feffion, yet learning and antiquities 
were his great delight ; and they took 
fo firm a poffeffion of his heart, that, 
contenting himfelf with a moderate 
patrimony, he made thofe refearches 
the great employment of his life. 
There is a circumitance relating to 
him, in the unhappy times under 
James II, which we cannot pafs over. 
He had been bred among the prefby- 
terians; but, never imbibing any of 
their rigid principles, had always oc- 
cafionally conformed to the e/tablifhed 
church: and now, when popery be- 
gan to threaten the nation, he more 
frequently attended its worfhip, with a 
view of promoting an union among 
the proteftants for their mutual pre- 
fervation. His prefbyterian paftor was 
highly difpleafed with his compliance, 
and treated himrwith a very indifcreet 
zeal. This prompted Mr. Thorefby 
to examine more clofely the argu- 
ments on both fides, and to apply to 
his diocefan and friend archbi:hop 
Sharp (who, by the way, had a good 
tafte for coins and medals, and col- 
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leéted a curious cabinet of them) who 
treated him very affectionately, and 
by letters, aud perfonal converfation, 
fettled him in full communion with 
the eftablithed church. 

Mr. Thorefby was well refpeéted 
by the clergy and gentry of his town 
and neighbourhood, and by all the 
eminent virtuofi and men of learning 
of his time. It would be almoft end- 
lefs to enumerate the af-ances which 
he gave, in cne way or other, to the 
works of the learned. When biihop 
Gibfon publifhed his new edition of 
Camden's Britannia, he wrote notes 
and ‘additional obfervations on the 
Weft-riding of Yorlfhire, for the ufe 
of it; and tranfmitted above a hun- 
dred of his coins to Mr. Obadiah 
Walker, who undertook that province 
which related to the Roman, Britifa, 
and Saxon monies. Hearne often 
acknowledged in print the favour of 
his correfpondence. He communi- 
cated to Strype fome original letters 
in his collection. He imparted to 
Calamy memoirs of feveral northern 
divines for his abridgment of ‘ Bax- 
ter’s Life and Times ;’ as he did alfo 
of the worthy royalifts to Walker, for 
his * Sufferings of the Clergy,’ which 
was publifhed as an antidote to Ca- 
lamy’s book; efteeming good men of 
all parties worthy to have their names 
and characters tranfmitied to pofterity. 
His fkill in heraldry and genSalogy 
rendered him a very ferviceable cor- 
refpondent to Collins in his ¢ Peerage 
of England.’ By thefe kindneffes, 
fweetened with the eafinefs of accefs 
to his own cabinet, he always found 
the like eafy admiffion to thofe of 
others ; which gave him frequent op- 
portunities of enlarging his collection, 
far beyond what could have been ex- 
petted from a private perfon, not 
wealthy. He commenced an early 
friend (hip with the celebrated naturaiift 
Dr. Martin Lifter. To this friend he 
fent an account of fome Roman anti- 
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quities he had difcovered in York- 
fhire, which being communicated by 
him and Dr. Gale, dean of York, to 
the royal fociety, he was enrolled a 
fellow of that learned body in 1697: 
and the great number of his papers, 
in their tranfactions, relating to an- 
cient Roman and Saxon monuments in 
the north of England, with notes upon 
them, and the infcriptions of coins, 
&c. fhew how deferving he was of 
that honour. 

He died in 1725, in his 68th year, 
and was interred among his anceftors, 
jn St. Peter’s church at Leeds. His 
charatter for learning is beft feen in 
the books he publifhed, which fhew 
him to have been a great mafler of 
the hiftory and antiquities of Bi own 
country; to attain which, it betame 
neceflary for him to be fkilled, as he 
was, in genealogy and heraldry. He 
appears from thete books to have been 
alfo an induftrious biographer: but 
that which fets his reputation the 
higheft as a {cholar, was his uncom- 
mon knowledge of coins and medals. 
He had long formed a defign of doing 
honour to his native town and its en- 
virons, by writing the hiftory thereof; 
and had accumulated a vaft quantity 
of materials for the work, which was 
publithed in 1714, under the title of 
« Ducatus Leodienfis; or, The To- 
pography of Leeds and the parts ad- 
jacent.’ To which is fubjoined, * Mu- 
feum Thorefbeianum; or, a Catalogue 
of the Antiquities, &c. in the repofi- 
tory of Ralph Thorefby, gent. &c.’ 
In te former piece, he frequently 
refers to the hiftorical part, intended 
for giving a view of the flate of the 
northern parts of the kingdom during 
the dark ages of the Britons and Ro- 
mans; and of the alterations after- 
ward made by the Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans: and he proceeded fo 
far, as to bring his narration in a fair 
copy nearly to the end of the fixth 
century, illuftrating and confirming 
his hiftory by his coins. This curious 
unfinifhed manufcript is inferted in the 
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Biographia Britannica, in order to 
excite fome able hand to carry it on, 
and compleat the noble defign of the 
author. His advancement in years 
hindering him from completing this 
work, he contented himfelf with com- 
mitting to the prefs his ‘ Vicaria 
Leodienfis: or, The Hiftory of the 
Church of Leeds,’ &c. which was 
publifhed in 1724, 8vo. 

The fubjeét of this work being nar- 
row and confined, he has enriched it 
with obfervations on the original of 
parochial churches, and the ancient 
manner of building them; as alfo on 
the old way of pafiing eftates by de- 
livery of pledges, fubfcription of 
golden crofies, pendent feals, &c: 
and, befide the memoirs of many 
worthy divines fucceflively vicars of 
Leeds, he hath added the lives of the 
doftors Matthew Hutton, Edwyn 
Sandys, Tobie Matthew, John Tho- 
refby, archbifhops of York, and of 
Henry earl of Huntingdon. 

The mufeum of this learned anti- 
quary formed one of the greateft and 
moft valuable collection of antique and 
curious coins and medals, that had ever 
been in this country. At the fale of 
this mufeum in the moath ef March 
1764, the following medals and coins 
were fold as under: 


Le & he 
The famous copper medal of 
colonel Lilburne = - 2170 
A Saxon penny of king Al- 
fred’s - - - 4 10 
Two pennies of Alfred and 
Ethelred : - 5 76 
One Eaétachius - - 4100 
One ditto ftruck at York - 8 80 
One Stephen and Henry - 3 70 
Two greats of Richard IiI. 3 30 
A proof piece for a penny of 
Henry VIIT. - - 300 
A Scarborough fiege coin 
Charles I. - - -770 
Ditto Pee - 26 
A Commonwealth fixpence 60 
‘Two farthings of Charles II. 3 40 
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OrasMIN ; or the Fotry of Desponpency : 4n Oriental Fable. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘ Wt Y lifteneth man to the il- 

lufive whifper of hope? Why 
doth imagination expatiate on the dif- 
tant profpect? The {mile of {pring 
may be fucceeded by the falubrious 
wealth of autumn ; and the {pray that 
blufhes with the vernal bloom, may 
bend with the radiant fruit: but the 
bud of hope unfoldeth only to decay, 
and the fruits of expeétation are dif- 
appointment and pain. 

* How often hath difafter baffled the 
efforts of my youthful ftrength! How 
oft, purfuing the phantoms of am- 
bition or defire, have I funk, exhaufted, 
amid the mazy wanderings of inex- 
tricable error! Yet ftill, at the flat- 
tering dawn of novelty or joy, my 
foul has awaked, reinvigorated, from 
its defpair ; nor reflected that the flat- 
tering dawn was but the early har- 
binger of another night. Adétive I 
arofe, and chafed, with enthufiaftic ar- 
dour, the fleeting forms of expected 
gratification : but the profpect of fe- 
licity ftill vanifhed as I approached ; 
the rofe of delight ftill faded from my 
touch; and the thorn of anguifh was 
left feftering in my hand. 

‘Turn, then, my foul, from the 
feducing revels of fancy; urge me 
no more through the toilfome path of 
unavailing exertion ; but penfive, and 
reclined in gloomy inactivity, let me 
mourn the youthful feafon that hath 
fleeted without enjoyment, and brood 
over the anguifh of a joylefs heart.’ 

Such were the reflections of Oraf- 
min, the fon of Haffarac, the wealthy 
citizen of Bagdad: yet, if Oraimin 
might with juftice complain, ah! who 
among the children of men may be 
expected to exult ? 

The perfon of Orafmin was formed 
by the partial hand of Nature, and 
adorned with j-2culiar grace ; and Alla 
had fhowered his choiceft bleflings on 
his head. With beauty and majefty 
were blended activity and irength; 


riches and honour were his handmaidS 
from his birth; and genius and learn™ 
ing had fmiled on his early years. But» 
impetuous in his temper, and impati- 
ent of difappointment or delay, he 
confidered, as too little, the bleffings he 
had received, and, in lamenting the 
abfent, neglected the prefent good. 

Many were the projects he had 
formed for the attainment of felicity ; 
and many the objects he had purfued 
with impetuous ardour; but, enraged 
by the difappointinent of too fanguine 
hopes, and impatient of the needful 
featon of probation, he ftopped in the 
mid career, and abandoned them ere 
attained, or turned difgufted to fome 
new expedient, juft as fuccefs was pre- 
paring to {mile upon the old. 

Thus were the youthful fpirits of 
Orafmin wearied and overfpent ; and 
the time which perfeverance might 
profitably have employed, was difli- 
pated in repining, and impatient ver- 
fatility, till, thanklefs toheaven, and 
heedlefs of the boon of life, he threw 
himfelf difconfolate on his couch, and 
repined at his untoward lot. 

But the ingrate was not abandoned 
to his gloomy will, nor neglected by 
the power whom he ferved foill. A 
genius of light appeared refulgent be- 
fore him, and cheered him with re- 
viving hope. 

« Arife, O Orafmin! from this 
couch of anxiety, and liften,’ faid the 
fpirit, to my inftructive voice. Too 
{oon is thy fou! abandoned to defpair 5 
for though, feeking felicity, thou haf 
hitherto fought in vain, yet perfe- 
verance might fecure thee the boon 
defired. Roufe then, once morc, and 
prepare thee for the purfuit, obedient 
to the inftructions I {hall unfold. 

‘Troe, many are the objects that 
have mocked thy efforts to attain 5 
and many, when attained, have failed 
of the defired effect ; yet one fill re- 
mains, which, if thou haft fortitude 
to acquire it, fhall biefs thee to the 
fummit of thy wilh; for if thou re- 
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pofeft with confidence, on the power 
by whom 1 am comniffioned, and 
performef what is needfal :n the trial 
of thy worch, a blooming nymph, 
whofe form is of no earthly mould, 
and in whofe bofom is enfhriacd the 
rich talifmaa of felicity, is de:!ined for 
the reward of thy faith. But as the 
wavering of thy mind has prevented 
the timely feizure of thy bliis, the 
powers of enchantment have prevailed 
for awiiile againft her, and thy courage 


and fteady fortitude muft refcue her - 


from her cruel chains. [ix then the 
fivord of valour in the gir’le of pa- 
tience, and brace the fhield of confi- 
dence on thy determined arm, and 
thy efforts fhall refcue the celettial 
hourie from the enchanted tower of 
Aladin, and receive the golden amu- 
let of felicity as her duwer.’ 

Orafmin proitrated himfelf, with 
joyful gratitude, at the feet of the 
genius, and received his in{tructions 
with an attentive ear: nor were inftruc- 
tions all that he obtained; for thefe 
were accompanied by a fword of 
ethereal temper, which was to aflift 
him in the hour of need, and, if ap- 
pealed to whenever prudence requircd, 
would vanquith every oppoiing foe. 

Thus armed, and thus iniructed, 
he prepared for the adventure, and, 
quitting the houfe of his father, at 
break of day went in queft of the 
blooming hourie, who had tie golden 
amulet of felicity. 

Three days did he purfue his courfe 
over the defert heath, ftill glowing 
with unabated ardour. The fweet 
affurance of fuccefs gave ftrength to 
his finews, and imparted fprightly 
vigour to his mind. intent upon his 
object, and willing to be pleafed, all 
appeared delightful that was preiented 
to his view; each rural beauty 
brightened in his eye, as he travelled 
onward; fweeter breathed the fra- 
grance from the perfumed flower, and 
richer in his ear founded the warblings 
of the feathered choir. 

And now -. while foft on the humid 
land{cape fhone the mildnefs of the 
moaa, and hills and pyrling rivulets 
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reflected the folemn ray through an 
avenue in the trees, dark-fhadowing 
the lonely fcene, a caitle was defcried 
afar (fuch as the tower of Aladin had 
been delineated by the genius) and 
the heart of Orafmin danced in his 
breatt. 

He drew forth his fabre with eager 
valour, and darted, with recruited vi- 
gour, through the fhadowy path that 
promifed to conduct him to the fum- 
mit of all his hopes. 

But the face of heaven became fud- 
denly eaveloped with clouds; the 
gentle breeze was filenced by the 
loud howlings of the ftormy north ; 
pealing thunders burft reiterated from 
the lowering tkies, and forked light- 
nings played round the aftonifhed head 
of the traveller. 

‘Father of the faithful!’ faid the 
adventurer, as he advanced, ¢ affift 
the valour of my foul! Guide me by 
thy wiidom in this trial of my ftrength, 
and direct my unconfcious feet to the 
hourie with celeftial charms.’ 

Thus prayed the adventurer, with 
becoming fervour, and the many-co- 
loured flame that played innoxious 
round his head, feemed to indicate 
that his prayer was heard. Impelled 
by a power unfeen, he travelled brifkly 
through the foreft, unimpeded by the 
tangling copfe. But loft feemed his 
toil in the leafy labyrinths he trod ; 
for when the tempeft fubtided in the 
calm of peace, and the moon refumed 
the azure regency of heaven, the tra- 
veller looked in vain for the enchanted 
caftle of Aladin, and mourned the dif- 
appointment of his hopes. 

As the feeble rays of the moon 
could but partially penetrate the thick 
gloom of the leafy labyrinth, the im- 
perfect light was infufficient for the 
wifhes of Orafmin, who refiiiing the 
impulfe which had hitherto guided 
him, as he fuppofed, aftray, fatigued 
himfelf in vain in attempting to 
emerge from the forelt. Chailing 


with rage, he lamented the bitternefs 
of his fate, and condemning life as a 
fcene of nothing but difappointment 
and woe, he forgot that his prefent 
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night of anxiety had been preceded 
by three whole days of cheeriul ex- 
pectation and delight. 

Joy, however, returned to the heart 
of the traveller, with the dawn of 
day, when, loo <ing around, he difco- 
vered a winding avenue, tkirted by 
majeftic palms, and worn by the fre- 
quent tread of human iteps. He pur- 
fued the beaten path with reviving 
hope, and found that it conducted to 
the public road, which he hailed as 
the highway of his withes. Nor {mall 
was the increafe of {atisfaction he re- 
ceived, when the manfion cf hofpitality 
appeared by the way-ide, inviting 
the weary pilgrim to reft. He ac- 
cepted the inv.cation with cheerfulnefs 
and delight, and Sanyue‘cd on the 
repaft to whicx fatigue had imparted 
an additional rei... 


CHAPTER Ul. 


Havinc fatistied himielf with food, 
and repofed, Wrafmin renewed his 
journey wirh unabated ftre gth; but 
fullennefs and difcontent intruded upon 
his mind, when he reflected on the 
difappointment of the preceding 
night; and tne fupzofition that his 
toils were again to begin, abated the 
cheerful ardour of youth. 

He pufued is way, however, 
ftill anxious for the blooming reward, 
ard diflipated at times the angry 
gloom from his brow, by picturing 
the future felicity of his days, and the 
charms of his intended bride. But 
wearinefs overtook him toward the 
clofe of evening, while not an habita- 
tion was to be teen to fhelter his ach- 
ing head; and his vexation was in- 
creafed by the perplexity of iis mind, 
as he knew not which road he fhould 
prefer. 

High-towering toward the left, this 
was gilded by the defcending fun, and 
enamelled by Nature with the choiceft 
blooms, which wooed the feathered 
fongfters from the flowering copfe, 
and called forth their laft cheerful 


‘ Jays; while that, low-defcending ob- 


liquely to the right, was obicured by 
impenetrable gloom. Lolt was the 


cheerfulnefs of the folar ray, and 
aguilh vapours infected the fullen air. 
Hoarfe croaked the reptile from the 
unwholefome marth, and defpondency 
echoed the difcordant note. 

The coubting Orafmin was called 
upon to choofe, and the choice ap- 
peared decifive ; for the fteep defcent 
between the oppofing roads was guard- 
ed by entangling briars, whofe luxu- 
riant fhoots, high-twining with the 
hanging trees, prohibited the human 
ftep. 

* Vexation and doubt!’ exclaimed 
the traveller, with a frown that’ re- 
proached the arrangements of heaven ; 
‘is ths the certain chafe of felicity 
and fucceis that was to atone for dif- 
appointment paft ? Which way fhall I 
proceed, unguided and perplexed, 
that the caftie of Aladin may be gain- 
ed? ut dark be the doubtful path 
that Orafmin treads, for dark is the 
fate to which Ora{min is doomed.’ 

He iaid, and proceeded by the 
downward track with painful and 
undetermined ftep ; his gloomy mind 
{till whifpering to return, and fore- 
boding difappointment and error. 
Nor were the whiipers of Fancy de- 
lufive, though his fullen foul rejected 
the warning voice; for when, be- 
wildered and overipent, he would 
have repofed on the marfhy foil, his 
ear was difturbed by the ruthing of 
impetuous ftreams. He ftarted with 
terror at the unufual noife ; and faint- 
ly, through the gloomy mifts, def- 
cried the roaring waves. 

« And let them come,’ faid the 
gloomy child of defperation, ‘ Oraf- 
min fhall meet their fury. Welcome, 
ye roaring harbingers of death! for 
what unto me, but difappointment and 
pain, are the bleflings of this boaited 
life? Not for me is defigned the 
hourie of immortal charms, nor fhall 
the talifman of felicity be mine ; but 
heaven has mocked me with fallacious 
hopes, to retain, yet a little longer, 
the tyrant power of torturing an un- 
refitiing flave.’ 

Thus fpoke the blafphemer, and, 
rufhing toward the torrent, would 

have 
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have perifhed in its roaring wave, 
when a light burft through the gloom, 
and the genius who before had roufed 
him from the defponding couch, fhone 
in confpicuous majeity before him ; 
but more fevere was the glance of his 
reproving eye, and his admonitions 
were delivered in a more angry tone. 

‘ Prefumptuous particle of created 
duft,’ exclaimed the celeftial meflen- 
ger, ‘ once more is thy guardian ge- 
nius commiffioned to preferve thee, 
and to reprove the bold blafphemies 
of thy rebellious lips. Durft thou, on 
whom heaven has fhowered down its 
choicett bleflings, arraign the mercies, 
and the juftice of the power by whom 
thou art bleffed, and, complaining of 
the hard conditions of the tenure of 
life, prefume to relinquifh that tenure 
before thy appointed date? Charging 
thy difcontent on the neglect of the 
molt high, and the confequences of 
thy difobedience of my inftructions 
on the arrangements of that provi- 
dence, whofe wifdom thy weak eyes 
are incompetent to penetrate; darett 
thou tax thy fate with the calamities 
thou endureft, when thou waft pre- 
vioufly informed how thofe calamities 
might be fhunned ? 

* When thou waft firft roufed to this 
effay of thy faith and valour, waft thou 
not warned to fhun the downward 
path of melancholy, and purfue the 
cheerful track of afpiring hope ; to 
afcend with vigour in the face of toil, 
aud feize by active confidence the 
palm of joy, fince finking in the laf- 
utude of defpondency, would but ener- 
vate thy ftrength in the aguith dell, 
or overwhelm thee in the torrents cf 
ruin and defpair? Yet thou haft 
gloomily neglected the upland path 
for the dreary horrors of this irri- 
guous vale. And row heaven is re- 
prozched as the cruel author of the 
woes, which, but for diiobedience a- 
gainit heaven, thou hadit never known. 

‘Nor here did thy offence begin. 
The murmurs of thy folly had been 
heard before; and the providence 
that preferved thee was execrated for 
having liflened tothy prayer. ‘The 
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caftle thou beheldeft on the third night 
of thy adventure was an illufion of 
the necromancer, and deftined for thy 
deftruction ; and had not the darknefs 
and the tempeft impeded thy courfe, 
thou hadft been buried in the pitfalls 
prepared by thy treacherous foe. Thy 
petition to Alla was timely, and was 
heard; and, unfeen and unknown, I 
impelled thy unconfcious feet toward 
the dwelling of the hourie with ce- 
leitial charms, from which the path to 
the delufive caftle would have con- 
ducted thee afar. 

* Yet the favour of heaven was re- 
turned by impatient difcontent ; and, 
with impious diftruft, didft thou abufe 
the firft ray of imperfect light, to reject 
the affiftance it offered ; and trufting 
in felf-willed pride, thou waft weari- 
ed, perplexed, and loft. 

«Isthe Almighty thena tyrant, that 
mocks with fallacious hopes? or art 
thou an ungrateful rebel, perverting 
his beneficent defigns ? Tremble, thou 
audacious offender, at the anfwer of 
thy heart ; and confefs, that if thy life 
is a fcene of difappointment and woe, 
the blame is in thy folly and impiety 
alone, that rejected the opportunities 
of felicity and fucceis !’ 

The heart of Orafmin was humbled 
by the reproof; and the face of his 
confufion was hidden in his cloak, as 
he proftrated himfelf on the humid 
fhore of the torrent. 

« But roufe thee once again from the 
humid earth,’ refumed the genius, with 
a milder tone, ‘not yet 1s the for- 

earance of Alla quite withdrawn, 
and the prophet has permitted, once 
again, the voice of admonition: but 
hope not this indulgence more. 

‘Tread back then the devious path 
thou hait purfued, and tread it with 
confidence and ardour. Remember, 
that cheerful Hope is the parent of 
perfeverance ; and that relignation to 
the fuperintendance of intnite wif- 
dom is the duty of the purblind crea- 
ture who is dependent on his parental 
will. Cultivate then, with inceffant 
care, the happy difpofitiors, without 
which the taliiman of felicity can ne- 
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vér be obtaived, nor the Hourie with 
celeftial charms.’ 


CHAPTER Il. 


WueEn the genius had finifhed his 
timely admonition, he fpread his ethe- 
real wings, and vanifhed. Orafmin, 
reinvigorated with the vital ray of 
hope, trod back the devious way his 
dejegied fteps had ftrayed ; and re- 
frefhed, as with flumber, at the dawn 
of day, began to afcend the cheerful 
upland path. 

The chorus of nature hailed him as 
he pafled, and confpired with the 
beauties of the extenfive profpec to 
encourage the vivacity of his heart. 

« If,’ he exclaimed, ¢ the feathered 
warblers can thus rejoice, and the 
fawns gambol over the frefh paftures 
below, furely peace and felicity may 
be found upon earth; and wherefore 
fhould not man have his fhare? Be- 
gone, ye idle vifions of dejection ; for 
hope fhall be the inmate of my foul.’ 

As he fpoke, the fmiling profpeét 
ftill brightened to his view, and he 
feafted on the varied fcene. He fur- 
veyed the pleafant champaign from 
the {welling height, and all was tran-, 
quillity and blils. ‘The {weet diver- 
fities of fun and fhade, of fwelling 
mountain and of lowly vale, of dark 
lowering wood and bright tranfluent 
ftream, of {fpreading palm, tufting the 
level green, and peaceful villages 
(whofe holy mofques invite to grate- 
ful praife) fcattered through all the 
oreth, whence poured the fons of 
cheerful induitry ; thefe all confpired 
to fwell his heart with rapture, and 
he faw, with unclouded eyes, the be- 
neficence of heaven. 

As Orafmin was advancing thus 
cheerfully on his way, he pafied one 
of thofe manfions of hofpitality, which 
the bounty of well-directed opulence 
erects for the entertainment of the be- 
nighted and the.weary, that the pil- 
grim or the traveller may not perifh 
unaffifted on the road. 

His heart was finitten by felf-re- 
proach, when he reeollecied, that had 
he advanced by the proper road on 


the preceding evening, he fhould 
have attained the defirable retreat juft 
at the due feafon of refrefhment and 
repofe; and he anxioufly refleéted, 
that perhaps the following night might 
ovesiiadilion, when no fuch refuge 
was at hand. 

The painful thought oft recurred 
as he advanced, and he frequently 
paufed to fend back a lingering glance, 
with a figh fer what was loft by his 
folly, and a doubt for what might 
yet remain. Engrofled by thefe re- 
fle€tions, his {pirits began once more 
to flag; and, wrapt in mufing me- 
lancholy, he paffed feveral pleafant 
fprings without regard, which might 
have replenifhed with timely draughts 
his exhaufted cruife, fo that the heat 
of the day overtook him, without a 
draught to flake his thirft, in a place 
where not a {pring was to be found. 

The brooks that had murmured un- 
noticed as he paffed, now appeared to 
his imagination to reproach his neg- 
lect, and increafe the langour pro- 
duced by the raging heat. Again 
fighed Orafmin for the hofpitable inn, 
but he fighed for it in vain. 

As the verdure of the field before 
the noxious blait, fo withered the 
cheerful hopes of the adventurer; and 
as the fapling in the drought of the 
ftony foil, fhrunk the vigour of his 
youthful ftrength. 

Painfully and flow, he dragged 
along his weary limbs, beneath the 
palm tree’s fhade, and at the approach 
of night difcovered, as he had fore- 
boded, no hofpitable roof to repofe 
and recruit his ftrength. 

But the defire of felicity ftill urged 
him on his way, and dark as was the 
night, he yet continued his route, and 
pictured in each diftant bush the {emb- 
lance of fome friendly habitation ; 
and though each, as he advanced, dif- 
appointed his hopes, and each, in its 
turn, was marked in his impatient 
mind as the laf he would endeavour 
to attain, yet, ftill hoping amid de- 
fpair, he crawled toward fome new- 
difcovered point, and again removed 
the goal to which his efforts ane 
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But the beafts of the neighbouring 
defert began io prowl for their prey, 
and alarmed with their roaring the 
wretched traveller, who exhautted is 
laft remaining ftrength to afcend the 
lofty tree that fhould prote€,, him till 
the morn. 

Orxafmin was fcarcely feated fecure 
among the branches, when he peard 
the dreaded montters come prowling 
about the trunk b: low ; and his fickly 
imagination felt all the horrors of the 
fate he efcaped. Fatigue however 
exerted her privileges over his fenfes, 
and funk him in flumber, in the midit 
of his fear. But his flumbers were 
unpleafant and difturbed ; the clofed 
fenfe rejected not the intrufion of felf- 
reproach, and the bleflings he had 
neglected tormented his nocturnal 
hours. He awoke in the morning, 
difpirited and unrefrefhed, and looked 
anxious abroad for a fpring that might 
cool his ardent thirft. 

A {pring was difcovered near at 
hand; nor far off was the wiihed-for 
hofpitable roof, which Orafmin again 
tormented himfelf with reflecting he 
might have gained, had he not waited 
the precious hours'in the fore part of 
the preceding day in ufelets repin- 
ing, and dilatory langour. 

With perturbed mind he defcended 
from his feat, and having flaked 
his thirft at the neighbouring fpring, 
advanced toward the hofpitable dome; 
and demanded fuch refrefhment as he 
wifhed. ‘Then, informed by his hoft 
where the caftle of Aladin was to be 
found, he once more renewed his 
courfe, and hoped for the reward of 
his toils. 

The day was about half fpent, when, 
looking up toward the eait, he again 
difcovered two branching roads, and 
began to call to mind the warning of 
the genius, that lie fhould prefer the 
more cheerful path. But his reflec- 
tions were interrupted by an aged 
dervife, whom he overtook as he -ad- 
vanced toward the fpot. 

Bending with years and forrows 
feemed the hoary fire, like the vine 
that hath loft its prop ; his fteps were 
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fupported by a iordid ftaff, and neg- 
lected was his wretched garb; his 
eyes pored ou the earth, as though for- 
lorn of hope, .ad his figus were as 
the groans of death. 

‘ Father,’ aid Orafmin, ‘ why droop- 
eft thou thus forlorn, convulfing thy 
bofom with thefe painfol throes? Can 
affiiction ths purfue tae filver «ifdom 
0: age, or fearch out the pious votary 
of {olitude and peace, in the obfcurity 
of his lonely ;etreat? Say, mourneft 
thou the woes of thefe thy feeble 
days, or the errors and neglects of thy 
youth ?? 

« Young man,’ anfwered the dervife, 
‘ thou art inexperienced, and unwife, 
or that queftion had not iffued from 
thy lips. 

‘ What is man, that he fhould re- 
joice in the vigour of his ftrength, or 
exult in the wiidom of his fading 
years? Are not pain and difappoint- 
ment his portion here? Are not his 
joys like the tranfient bloffoms of a 
fummer’s day, that bloom but to fade, 
and allure but to be mourned and for- 

otten? Whatis his wifdom, but a pur- 
blind guide, that enables him tochoofe, 
yet cannot teach him where the choice 
*fhould be made? An untoward friend, 
that is filent when it fhould affift, and 
reproaches what is wrong when it is 
too late to retrieve? Happier the 
brute of inftinét, who is impelled, and 
who obeys, than the boaited fage, 
whofe eyes and hopeful profpects are 
before, but whofe wifdom and re- 
flection can but look behind. 

‘Say, what then, is hope—but 
dejufion and vanity? or pofleflion— 
but difappointment and difguft ? 

* The face of inanimate nature but 
reminds us of our untoward fate, 
where fruits only ripen to be plucked 
and deftroyed! and verdure but re- 
vives with the refrefhing fhower, to 
expire again before the parching fun!’ 

Ora{min was charmed by the dreary 
wifdom of the fage. He called to 


mind all the difappointments that were 
pafied ; and applied the reflections of 
his defponding tutor to the adventures 
of the preceding day. He —— 
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the delufive wifdom that had been 
iven him from above, which paffion 
oft had clouded, or appetite effaced, 
ahd which his tardy will had rather 
employed to reproach what was paffed, 
than to inveftigate or guide with re- 
{pect to what might be yet to come. 
Heedlefs of the way he was purfuing, 
he yielded his whole attention to his 
new inftruétor, and walked with filent 
reverence by his fide. Liftening to 
admonitions on the vanity of hope, 
and reiterated reflections on the ray- 
lefs mifery of man, he hailed the 
gloomy maxims as facred revelations 
from above, or as truths which the 
unerring fickle of time had reaped in 
the toiliome field of experience. 
Fertile is the theme; and fmooth 
was the feducing tongue of the fage; 
fo that time paffed unheeded by the 
youthful traveller, and the fixth day 
of his journey being nearly confumed, 
he beheld himfelf arrived at the ter- 
mination of the path, where nothing 
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was prefented before him but inacs 
ceflible mountains, and the gloom of 
impenetrable woods. 

Orafmin ftarted from his reverie, 
and enquired for the caftle of Aladin. 

* Of Aladin, or his caftle,’ replied 
the dervife, ‘ I am uninformed; nor 
can I direét you on the fruitlefs way. 
But this I can tell you, if in the va- 
nity of youthful blood, you are en- 
gaged in the fond purfuits of bufinefs 
or of pleafure, you have miftaken 
both your road and your guide.’ 

The traveller now difcovered his 
error. He found that by attending 
to the gloomy fage, he had neglected 
the inftruCtions of the warning genius, 
and chofen the improper road. Curf- 
ing, not his folly, but his malignant 
fate, he trod back with angry {peed 
his erroneous fteps, and arrived at 
midnight, weary and deprefled, at 
the place where the roads divide. 

['‘To be concluded in our next. } 


Account of fome curious INSTITUTIONS in the MippLE AGES. 


To the Epitor of the UniversAL Macazine. 


SiR; 
I Do not pretend, by tranfmitting 

to you the following paper, to lay 
claim to the merit of making pro- 
found difcoveries in antiquities; on 
the contrary, it will, I doubt not, oc- 
cur to your remembrance that the 
fubftance of what is here contained is 
to be found in Warton’s Hittory of 
Foglith Poetry. But the cuftoms are 
fo curious in their nature, and fo fo- 
reign to the manners of the prefent 
century, that 1 doubt not they may 
tend to the amufement of fome of the 
readers of your inftructive mifceliany ; 
efpecially as they tend to fhew how 
far the {pirit of enthufiafm, and the 
moft extravagant refinements of gal- 
lantry, mixed themfelves with the fe- 
rocious fpirit of the wild, but fplendid, 
¢ra of romantic chivalry. 


The Court of Love. 


This was a fociety formed by thofe 
high-priefts of gallantry, the early 


poets, or Troubadours of Provence. 
It was fhortly imitated by fimilar eila- 
blifhments in Gafcony, Languedoc, 
Poictou, and Dauphiny. Pieardys 
the conftant rival of Provence, had 
alfo its Plaids et Gieux fous l’Ormel, an 
inftitution differing from the former 
only in name. 

Thefe eftablifhments confifted of 
knights and ladies of the higheft rank, 
exercifed and approved in courtefy, 
who affumed an abfolute jadicial power 
in matters of the moft delicate na- 
ture; trying, with the moft confum- 
mate ceremony, all cafes in love 
brought before their tribunals. Nor 
did their decrees receive effect from 
the voluntary {ubmifiion only of their 
members ; the general courtefy of the 
times ftamped them with unqueftion- 
able authority, nor did the legiflature 
itfeif dijdain te fanction their de- 
cifions. 

Of this a remarkable inftance is re- 
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corded which took place in France, 
in the year 1206; when application 
was made to the queen, to reverfe a 
fentence deemed unjuit by the party, 
and which had been pronounced in the 
Love Pleas of one of thefe courts, in 
which the countefs of Champagne pre- 
fided. It was deemed, however, that 
decrees of this nature admitted of no 
appeal ; and her majetty declared, that 
fhe did not choofe to interpofe ina 
matter of fuch confequence, nor to 
{crutinize the decrees of a court whofe 
power was abfolute, and whofe de- 
cisions were final ; adding * God forbid 
that I fhould prefume to contradict the 
fentence of the countefs of Cham- 
pagne.’—So far may the manners, 
and even prejudices, of an age, fome- 
times have a tendency to correct the 
haughtinefs even of defpotic power ! 


The Fraternity of the Penitents of Love. 


This inftitution ‘was eftablifhed in 
Languedoc, not long after thofe we 
have juft mentioned ; and indeed, as 
it originated from the fame pringiple, 
we are not to be furprifed at finding 
it fprout forth, in the fame ftate of 
general fociety. ‘The fuperitition and 
enthufiafm which marked the religion 

‘of the age, had communicated their 
peculiarities to the military {pirit, and 
even to the amorous pailion of the 
times; and indeed, in no one cafe 
Was it ever carried to a greater pitch 
of extravagance, than by the prefent 
fraternity ; which was fupported by a 
kind of contention between its male 
and female members, who fhould bet 
fultain the honour of amorous fana- 
ticifm. 

Their objeé& was to prove the ex- 
cefs of their love, by bearing, with 
invincible conftancy, the extremes of 
heat and of cold. Accordingly the 
refolute knights and efquires, the 
dames and damfels, who had the 
hardinefs to embrace this fevere inftitu- 
tion, drefled themfelves, in the heat of 
faummer, with the thickeit mantles, 
lined with the warmett furs. 

By this they demonitrated, accord- 
ing to the yncient pocts, and thofe 
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who ftrove to immortalize their ga/- 
lant virtues, that * Love works the 
moft wonderful and extraordinary 
changes.” 

In winter, their love, ftill deaf to 
the ignoble voice of comfort and con- 
venience, again perverted the dictates 
of the feafons. They then clothed 
themfelves in the lighteft and thinneft 
ftuffs that could be procured. It was 
a crime to wear fur on a day of the 
moft piercing cold; or to appear with 
a hood, cloak, gloves, or muff. 

The flame of love kept them fuffi- 
ciently warm ! 

Fires all the winter were utterly 
banifhed from their houfes ; and they 
dreffed their apartments with ever- 
greens; and in the moft intenfe frofts, 
their beds were covered only with a 
piece of canvafs, 

Thus accommodated, and thus at- 
tired, they paffed the greater part of 
the day abroad, wandering about from 
caftle to caftle, wherever they were 
fummoned by the inviolable duties of 
love and gallantry ; fo that many of 
thefe devotees, during fo defperate 
a pilgrimage, perifhed by the incle- 
mency of the weather; and received 
the crown of martyrdom to their pro- 
feffion. 

Is it not ftrarge that the ingenuity 
of man fhould be fo frequently and 
fo fuccefsfully exerted to curtail life 
and to deftroy its comforts? While, 
at the fame time, he has never been 
afhamed, in any age or country, to 
complain of the fhortnefs of exiftence, 
and the paucity of its enjoyments ! 
The fevere precepts of miftaken re- 
ligion, it feems, are fometimes in- 
fuflicient for our torment, and we are 
obliged to pervert the fources even of 
the deareft delights and relaxations, 
to fill up the idle catalogue of volun- 
tary fufferings. In matters of love, 
however, at leaft, we are at length 
grown wifer; and the love-ftricken 
maidens and amorous youths of the 
prefent day, prefer lefs fevere ways of 
proving their attachment; and (not- 
withftanding all the noife which is 
fometimes made about antiquity, and I 
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know not what of anceftral reverence) 

permit me to fay, in the language of 

the poet, 

* Let ancient manners other men delight, 

But .me the moderns pleafe, as more 
polite,” 

To thefe curious eftablifhments, I 
fhall only add the account of one more 
of a fomewhat later date, and though 
of an equally fanciful, of a fomething 
lefs ridiculous defcription. 


The Floral Games. 


Thefe were inftituted in France in 
the year 1324, and filled the French 
poetry with allegorical images drawn 
from floral and botanical objects: 
fuch as ‘the flower of daify,’ &c. of 
Froiffart. 

They were founded by Clementina 
Ifaure, countefs of Touloufe, and 
annually celebrated in the month of 


May. 

This lady publifhed an edict, which 
affembled all the poets of France, to 
difplay their talents under the infpir- 
ing fhade of artificial arbours, dreffed 
with flowers; and he who produced 
the beft poem, was rewarded with a 
violet of gold. There were alfo in- 
ferior prizes of flowers made in filver. 


In the mean time, the conquerors 
were crowned with natural chaplets 
of their own ref{pettive flowers : each 
one, it feems, choofing his titulary 
flower, which ated as his guardian 
or infpiring faint in the facred re- 
gions of Parnaffus. 

During the ceremony, degrees were 
alfo conferred. He who had wona 
prize three times, was created Doc- 
teur en gaye /cience; for fo the poe- 
try of the Provencal ‘Troubadours was 
denominated. The inftrument of 
creation was in verfe. 

This inftitution, however fantaftic, 
foon became common through the 
whole kingdom. of France: and thefe 
romantic rewards, diftributed with the 
mot impartial attention to merit, at 
leaft infufed a ufeful emulation, and 
in fome meature revived the languith- 
ing genius of French poetry. 

Thofe who are defirous of perufing 
the particulars of a variety of inftitu- 
tions fimilar to thefe, may refer to 
the third volume of Warton’s Englith 
Poetry ; notes of which, in particular, 
furnifh abundant materials for illuf- 
trating the cuitoms and character of 
the middle ages. I am, fir, yours, 


A GLEANER. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


NuMBER X. 


OTHELLO. 
Continued from page 38. 
Reputation. 


Iago. Good name, in man and woman, 

dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their fouls : 

Who fteals my purfe, fteals trath ; ‘tis 
fomething, nothing ; 

*Twas mine, “tis his, and has been flave 
to thoufands ; 

But he, that filches from me my good 
name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 


This celebrated paflage requires no 
comment to enforce the excellent in- 
ftruction it conveys, But I may be 


allowed to obferve, that with refpect 
to the viciflitudes of property, fimi- 
lar paflages may be met with in the 
claflics. Thus Horace; 


Nam proprise tellucis herum Natura neque 
lum, 
Nec me, nec quemquam ftatuit. 
Sat. 2. lib. 2. 


Nature wil] no perpetual heir affign, 
Nor make the tay his property or mine, 
FRANCIS. 


Fealoufy. 
Iago. O, beware, my lord, of jealouly ; 
It is the green-ey'd moniter, which doth 
make 
The meat it feels on. That cuckold lives 
in blifs, 
be Who, 
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Who, certain of his fate, loves not his 
wronger ; 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he 
o’er, 
Who dotes, yet doubts; fufpetts, yet 
ftrongly loves. 
Othello. O mifery ! 
Iago. Poor, and content, is rich and 
rich enough ; 
But riches, finelefs *, is as poor as win‘er, 
To him that ever fears he fhall be poor. 
Good heaven, the fouls of all my tribe 
defend 
From jealoufy ! 


The deep and fubtle villany of 
Tago, in working fuch a change irom 
love to jealoufy in fo tumultuous a 
mind as that of Othello, prepoffeffed 
with a confidence in the difinterefied 
affection of the man who is leading 
him infenfibly to his ruin, is drawn 
with a mafterly hand. His previous 
broken hints, queitions, and feeming 
care to conceal the reafon of them; 
his ob‘cure fuggeftions to excite the 
curiofity of the Moor; his affected 
confufion, and refufing to explain 
himfelf, while Othello is drawn on, 
and kept in fufpence, till he grows 
impatient and angry; then his throw- 
ing in the poifon, and naming to him, 
in a caution, the paffion he would 
raife, 


* O, beware of jealoufy,’ &c. 


are inimitable ftrokes of art in a fcene, 
which has been juftly efteemed one of 
the beft that was ever reprefented on 
the theatre. 

Othello’s ftrife of paffions, his ftarts, 
his returns of love, and threatenings 
to Iago, who had put his mind on the 
rack, his fubfequent relapfes to jea- 
loufy, his rage againft his wife, and 
his atking pardon of Iago, whom he 
thinks he had abufed for his fidelity 
to him, are touches which no one can 
overlock, who has the fentiments of 
human nature, or has confidered the 
heart of man in its fra‘ltics, its pe- 
nances, and all the variety of its agi- 


* Tnexhauttible. 


tations. The torments which Othello 


fuffers are fo exquifitely drawn, as to 


render him as much the objett of com- 
paflion, even in the barbarous act of 
murdering Defdemona, as the inno- 
cent and unfortunate victim herfelf, 
Indeed, how forcibly does Iago thus 
predict his fufferings ! 

Not poppy, nor mandragora f, 
Nor all the drowfy fyrups of the world, 
Shall ever med’cine thee to that fweet fleep 
Which thou ow’dit } yefterday. 


Siight Circumftances of Fealaufy. 
Trifles, light as air, 
Ae, to the jealous, confirmations ftrong 
As proofs of holy writ. 


There is nothing in this tragedy, 
in which Shakfpeare has more dif- 
played his judgment, than in the cir- 
cumftance of the handkerchief, which 
Defdemona accidentally drops, and 
which Iago contrives to get into his 
poffefiion, and employs'as a confirma- 
tion of the fufpicions he had already 
excited in Othello’s mind. The beauty 
of this circumftance con“ fts in the very 
flightnefs of it. Indeed, our bard has 
finely expreffed the nature of jealoufy 
in the lines I have hete quoted, and 
which, on this occafion, he puts into 
the mouth of Iago. And how forci- 
bly does he delineate, in thofe which 
follow, the almoft inftantaneous and 
fatal operation of the firft fufpicions 
that are too haftily admitted into the 
mind ! 

Dangerous conccits are, in their natures, 
oifons, 
Which, at the firft, are fcarce found to 
diftatte ; 
But, with a little a& upon the blood, 
Burn like the mines of fulphur. 


Othello’s Farewell to War. 


O, now, for ever, 
Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell con- 
tent! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big 
wars, 


+ The mandragora, or mandrake, has a foporific quality, and the ancients ufed it, 
when they wanted an opiate of the mo% powertul kind. 


j To owe, fignitied formerly to paje/s, 
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"That make ambition virtue! O, farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing fteed, and the fhrill 
trump, 


P. 
The fpirit-itirring drum, the ear-piercing 
fife 


% 

The royal banner; and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumftance of glorious 
war ! 

And O you mortal engines, whofe rude 
throats 

Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours coun- 
terfeit, 

Farewell |! Othello’s occupation’s gone ! 


This pathetic farewell, which im- 
mediately follows Othello’s declara- 
tion, that he had been happy, had he 
never known his fuppofed difhonour, 
contains a fine picturefque defggiption 
of military magnificence. In ‘men- 
tioning the fife, joined with the drum, 
Shak{peare, as ufual, paints from the 
life ; thofe inftraments, accompanying 
each other, being ufed, in his age, 
by the Englith foldiery. The fife, 
however, as a martial inftrument, 
was entirely difcontinued among our 
troops, for many years, but at length 
revived in the laft war but one. 


Defdemona’s Excellence as u Wife. 


Def. Something, fure, of ftate - - - - - 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit: and, in fuch 


cafes, 

Men’s natures wrangle with inferior 
things, 

Though great ones are their object. °Tis 
ev'n fo; 


For let our finger ach, and it indues 

Our other healthful members ev’n to that 
fenfe 

Of pain. Nay, we muft think, men are 
not gods ; 

Nor of them look for fuch obfervances 

As fit the bridal. 


The charaéter of Defdemona has 
been much miftaken and flighted. It 
is fimple, indeed ; but that is one of 
its merits: for its fimplicity is the 
fimplicity of innocence, not of folly. 
She feems, indeed, to be as perfect a 
model for a wife as any author could 
have formed. She {peaks little ; but 
whatever fhe fays is fenfible, pure, 
and chafte. The remark, which fhe 
makes in this place, on the alteration 
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of Othello’s behaviour to her, affords 
a very proper admonition to all wo- 
men in her fituation and circum- 
ftances. ; 

In a preceding fcene, the fubmif- 
five tendernefs of her deportment had 
extorted from her hufband the raptu- 
rous exclamation already quoted, when 
he withed her to retire: 


Othello. I will deny thee nothing ; 
a I do befeech thee, grant me 
this, 
To leave me but a little to myfelf. 
Dejdemma. Shall I deny you? No, 
farewell,, my lord. 
so e----- Be it as your fancies teach 
you ; 
Whate’er you be, I am obedient. 


What can more beautifully exhibit 
the true delicacy of unfullied chaftity, 
than her being unable to name the 
grofs appellation the had juft received 
from her hufband ? 


Iago. What is the matter, lady ? 
Emilia. Alas, Iago, my lord hath fo 
bewhor’d her, 
Thrown fuch defpight and heavy terms 
upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bear. 
Defdemona. Am I that name, Iago? 
Iago. What name, fair lady ? 
Defdemona. Such as, the fays, my lord 
did fay I was. 


What goodnefs of heart, and ftric& 
ideas of her conjugal duty, in the 
following proteftations of her inno- 
cence ! 


O good Iago, 
What fhall I do to win my lord again ? 
Good friend, go to him; for by this light 
of heaven, 
I know not how [I loft him. Here I kneel : 
If e’er my will did trefpafs *gainit his love, 
Either in difcourfe of thought, or atual 
deed ; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any fenfe, 
Delighted them in any other form ; 
Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 
And ever will,—though he do fhake me off 
To kcggarly divorcement,—love him 
dearly, . 
Comfc:t forfwear me! Unkindnefs may 
do much ; 
And his unkindnefs may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love, 


Again: 
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Again: 


Emilia. 1 would you had never feen 
him ! 
Defdemona. So would not I; my love 
doth fo approve him, 
That even his eabennhs, his checks, 
and frowns, 
Have grace and favour in them. 


What beautiful fimplicity and inno- 
cence in the following queftion : 


Doft thou in confcience think—tell me, 
Emilia— 

That there be women do abufe their huf- 
bands 

In fuch grofs kind ? 


And her conjugal love is perfect to 
the laft. When Emilia finds her ex- 
piring, but not dead, fhe exclaims : 


O, who hath done this deed ! 
Defd. Nobody ; I myfelf ; farewell. 
Commend me to my kind lord ; O, fare- 
well, [ Dies. 





* The beauties of this play,’ fays 
Dr. Johnfon, ‘ imprefs themfelves fo 
ftrongly on the attention of the reader, 
that they can draw no aid from criti- 
cal illuitration. The fiery opennefs 
of Othello, magnanimous, artlefs, and 
tredulous, boundlefs in his confidence, 
ardent in his affection, inflexible in 
his refolution, and obdurate in his 
revenge ; the cool malignity of Iago, 
filent in his refentment, fubtle in his 
defigns, and ftudious at once of his 
intereft and his vengeance; the foft 
fimplicity of Defdemona, confident of 
merit, and confcious of innocence ; 
her artlefs perfeverance in her fuit, 
and her flownefs to fufpeét that the 
can be fufpetted, are fuch proofs of 
Shak{peare’s fkill in human nature, 
as, I f{uppofe, it is vain to feek in 
any modern writer. The gradual 
progrefs which Iago makes in the 


Moor’s conviétion, and the circum- 
ftances which he employs to inflame 
him, are fo artfully natural, that, 
though it will perhaps not be faid of 
him as he fays of himfelf, that he is 
a man not eafily jealous, yet we cannot 
but pity him, when at laft we find 
him perplexed in the extreme. 

‘There is always danger, left 
wickednefs conjoined with abilities, 
fhould fteal upon efteem, though it 
miffes of approbation; but the cha- 
racter of Iago is fo conduéted, that 
he is, from the firft fcene to the latt, 
hated and defpifed. 

‘Even the inferior characters of 
this play would be very confpicuous 
in anyother piece, not only for their 
juftnefs, but their ftrength. Cazffio is 
brave, benevolent, and honeft, ruined 
only by his want of ftubbornnefs [in- 
Siexible fortitude] to refift an infidious 
invitation. Roderigo’s fufpicioys tre- 
dulity, and impatient fabmi on to 
the cheats which he fees prattifed 
upon him, and which, by perfuafion, 
he fuffers to be repeated, exhibit a 
ftrong picture of a weak mind, be- 
trayed by unlawful defires, to a falfe 
friend ; and the virtue of Emilia is 
fuch as we often find, worn loofely, 
but not caft off, eafy to commit {mall 
crimes, but quickened and alarmed at 
atrocious villanies. 

‘ The fcenes, from the beginning 
to the end, are-bufy, varied by happy 
interchanges, and regularly promot- 
ing the progreflion of the ftory ; and 
the narrative in the end, though it 
tells but what is known already, yet 
is neceflary to produce the death of 
Othello. 

‘Had the fcene opened in Cyprus, 
and the preceding incidents been oc- 
cafionally related, there had been lit- 
tle wanting to a drama of the moit 
exaét and {c: upulous regilarity.’ 
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METEOROLOGICAL JouRNAL, February 1792. 


See the EXPLANATION in February, 1791. 
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4n Uncammm Ins TANCE oO INTREPIDITY. 
[ From Morfe’s American Geography. ] 


‘N the toW@EP omfrct, in Connec- 


ticut, is a cave, rendered remark- 
able by an almott unparalleled adven- 
ture of the late general Putnam. This 
cave is defcribed, and the ftory told, by 
colonel Humphreys, in his life of that 
hero. ‘The itory and the defcription 
I hhall infert in his own words. 

« Soon after Mr. Putnam removed 
to Connecticut, the wolves, then very 
numerous, broke into his fheepfold, 
and killed feventy fine fheep and goats, 
befide wounding many lambs and kids. 
This havock was committed by a fhe 
wolf, which, with her annual whelps, 
had, for feveral years, infefted the 
vicinity. The young were commonly 
deftroyed by the vigilance of the 
hunters, but the old one was too fa- 
gacious to come within reach of gun 
fhot: upon being clofely purfued, 
fhe would generally fly to the weftern 
woods, and return, the next winter, 
with another litter of whelps.—This 
wolf, at length, became fuch an in- 
tolerable nuifance, that Mr. Putnam 
entered into a combination with five 
of his neighbours, to hunt alternately, 
until they could deitroy her. ‘Two, 
by rotation, were to be conitantly in 
purfuit. It was known, that having 
loft the toes from one foot, by a fteel 
trap, fhe made one track fhorter than 
the other. By this veftige, the pur- 
fuers recognized, in alight fnow, the 
route of this pernicious anifal. Hav- 
ing followed her to Conneéticut river, 
and found fhe had turned back, in a 
direct courfe, toward Pomfret, they 
immediately returned; and, by ten 
the next morning, the blood-hounds 
had driven her into a den, about three 
miles diitant from the houfe of Mr. 
Putnam: the people foon collected 
with dogs, guns, itraw, fire, and ful- 
phur, to attack the common enemy: 
with this apparatus, feveral unfuccefs- 
ful efforts were made to force her from 
the den. ‘The hounds came back 


badly wounded, and refufed to return. 


° 
~ 


The fmoke of blazing ftraw had no 
effect; nor did the fumes of burnt 
brimftone, with which the cavern was 
filled, compel her to quit the retire- 
ment. Wearied with {uch fruitlefs 
attempts, which had brought the time 
to ten o’clock at night, Mr. Putnam 
tried once more to make his dog en- 
ter, but in vain: he propofed to his 
negro man to go down into the ca- 
vern and fhoot the wolf: the negro 
declined the hazardous fervice. Then 
it was that their mafter, angry at the 
difappointment, and declaring that 
he was afhamed to have a coward in 
his family, refolved himfelf to deftroy 
the ferocious beaft, left fhe fhould 
efcape through fome unknown fiffure 
of the rock. His neighbours ftrongly 
remonftrated againit the perilous en- 
terprize: but he, knowing that wild 
animals were intimidated by fire, and 
having provided feveral ftrips of birch 
bark, the only combuttible material 
which he could obtain, that would 
afford light in this deep and darkfome 
cave, prepared for his defcent. Hav- 
ing, accordingly, divefted himfelf of 
his coat and waiftcoat, and having a 
long rope faftened round his legs, by 
which he might be pulled back, at a 
concerted fignal, he entered head- 
foremoft, with the blazing torch in his 
hand. 

‘ The aperture of the den, on the 
eait fide of a very high ledge of rocks, 
is about two feet fquare: thence it 
defcends obliquely fifteen feet, then 
running horizontally about ten more, 
it afcends gradually fixteen feet to- 
ward its termination. The fides of 
this fubterraneous cavity are compofed 
of fmooth and folid rocks, which feem 
to have been divided from each other 
by fome earthquake: the top and 
bottom are alfo of ftone, and the en- 
trance, in winter, being covered with 
ice, is exceedingly flippery. It is in 
no place high enough for a man to 
raife humfelf upright, nor in any part 
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‘ more than three feet in width. Hav- 


ing groped his paflage to the hori- 
zontal part of the den, the moft terri- 
fying darknefs appeared in front of 
the dim circle of light afforded by his 
torch. It was filent as the houfe of 
death. None but monfters of the de- 
fert had ever before explored this fo- 
litary manfion of horror. He, cau- 
tioully proceeding onward, came to 
the aicent, which he flowly mounted 
on his hands and knees, until he dif- 
covered the glaring eye-balls of the 
wolf, who was fitting at the extremity 
of the cavern. Startled at the fight 
of fire, fhe gnafhed her teeth, and 
gave a fullen growl. As foon as he 
had made the neceffary difcovery, Mr. 
Putnam kicked the rope, as a fignal 
for pulling him out. 

‘ The people at the mouth of the 
den, who had liftened with painful 
anxiety, hearing the growling of the 
wolf, and fuppofing their friend to be 
in the moft imminent danger, drew 
him forth with fuch celerity, that his 
fhirt was itripped over his head, and 


177 
his fkin feverely lacerated. After he 
had adjufted his clothes, and loaded 
his gun with nine buck-fhot, holding a 
torch in one hand, and the mufquet in 
the other, he defcended a fecond time. 
When he drew nearer than before, 
the wolf, affuming a ftill more fierce 
and terrible appearance, howling, 
rolling her eyes, fnapping her teeth, 
and dropping her head between her 
legs, was evidently in the attitude, 
and on the point, of fpringing at him: 
At the critical inftant he levelled and 
fired at her head. Stunned with the 
fhock, and fuffocated with the fmoke, 
he immediately found himfelf drawn 
out of the cave. But having refrethed— 
himfelf, and permitted the fmoke to 
diflipate, he went down the third time. 
Once more hecame within fight of the 
woif, who appearing very paflive, he 
applied the torch to her nofe; and 
perceiving her dead, he took hold of 
her ears, and then kicking the rope 
(fill tied round his legs) the people 
above, with no fmall exultation, 
dragged them both out together.’ 


An Account of the City of ToLentino, in Italy: With a Perfpective 
. View of that ancient City and its Romantic Environs. 


: E. city of Tolentino is fituated 
in the country of Ancona, a 
marquilate in the territories of the 
Roman pontiff. {tis a very ancient 
city, and fhares the cathedral fee with 
Macerata. ‘The Tolentinati are fre- 
quently mentioned by Pliny. Before 
we enter the gate of the city, which 
is a Gothic ftruiure, the Strada Ro- 
mana, or road from Rome, takes a 
turn pafling by I’Arancia, formerly 
a caftle of fome ft-ength, and at pre- 
fent in the poffeffion of the family of 
Varani, lords of Camerino. San- 
vicino, a lofty and pointed mountain, 
is {een hence at a dittance. ‘Tolentino 
is thirty miles difiant from Loretto, 
twelve from Macerata, and eighty- 
eight from Rome. It is populous, 
well fupplied, and furrounded by va- 
rious land{capes, and little towns. it 
was formerly defended by a fortrefs, 
now alinoit demolifhed, and has pro- 


duced feveral great men remarkable 
in letters and arms. Among the 
number, we fhould not omit mention- 
ing Francis Philelphus, a celebrated 
writer of the fifteenth century, who 
tranflated many of the Greek claffics 
into Italian. ‘The inhabitants are 
very proud of having had him among 
the number of their fellow citizens ; 


and befide his effigy in marble, with 


a pompous infcription, erected in the 
town-houfe, they fhew ftrangers the 
{word and other memorials of this 
great man. His brother and fon were 
both equally learned with himfelf. 
In theie times, however, Philelphus 
would not have acquired fuch-celebrity. 
All his works prove that he was a pe- 
dantic grammarian, more felicitous 
about words than things, and who 
underftood perfecily well the biftory 
of philoiophy without being a phiio- 
fopher himieli, His pride was ex- 
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ceflive ; and he wifhed to reign in the 
republic of letters with defpotic fway. 
He valued himfelf fo much upon the 
exactnefs and minutenefs with which 
he underftood all the laws of gram- 
mar, that, difputing one day about 
a fyllable, with Timotheus, a Greek 
philofopher, he offered to pay one 
hundred crowns in cafe he was wrong, 
provided he might difpofe of his ad- 
verfary’s beard, if the point were ad- 
judged in his own favour. Philelphus 
having gained his wager, moft un- 
mercifully caufed the beard to be 
fhaved, notwithftanding all the offers 
which the unfortunate philofopher 
made to avoid the dire difgrace. A 
pretty inftance this of the humanizing 
influence of letters on the manners of 
their votaries! But Philelphus, like 
fome more modern authors, joined to 
unbounded prefumption an incon- 
ftancy, irritability, and extravagance, 
that ftrewed his life with thorns. He 
died in the year 1484, aged eighty- 
three; and the furniture of his room, 
and his kitchen utenfils, were fold to 
defray the expences of his funeral. 
The city of Tolentino being built 
upon high and craggy rocks, in order 
to render it ftronger, the view of it, 
as reprefented in the annexed plate, 
has at once a mixture of the awful 
and pleafing. ‘This city is not only 
famous, as already obferved, for hav- 
ing given birth to Francis Philelphus, 


A MEDICAL 


te is very remarkable, that, at Alep- 
po, in Syria, a diforder prevails, 
called the Aleppo dijeafe, which is com- 
mon to both fexes, and which attacks 
natives as well as foreigners. Itappears 
in a kind of boil, which breaks out in 
various parts of the body, and which, 
at the end of a year, fuppurates and 
then heals without any other incon- 
venience than leaving a {car in the 
place where it was. For a long time 
this difeafe was attributed to the fub- 
tility of the air of Aleppo; but late 
obfervations have induced fome to be- 
lieve that it is oceafioned rather by 
the water. I have known people, 
who during their refidence here never 
A 
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but is ftill more celebrated for the 
body of St. Nicolas, (of the order of 
St. Auguitine, and furnamed To- 
lentini, from his native city) which 
is depofited in a rich and noble church 


belonging to his order. ‘This faint, 
who obtained great reputation, among 
the votaries of the Romifh religion, 
for his extreme aufterities, was born 
in the year 1239, died in 1310, and 
was canonized in 1646, by pope Eu- 
genius IV; and, it is faid, that never 
was a canonization performed with 
greater folemnity ; the pope walking 
in proceffion with the utmoft pomp 
and magnificence from the monaftery 
of St. Auguftine, to the bafilic, or 
church, in the Vatican. Lello Pe- 
tronio, in his manufcript memoirs 
preferved in the Vatican, thus de- 
{cribes the proceflion, ‘ The ftreets 
were covered in honour of St. Nico- 
Jas, with cloth of gold, velvet and 
tapeftry, and all beautified from St. 
Augutftine’s to the holy church. It 
was fuppofed, that the money which 
the Auguftine friars expended upon 
that occafion amounted to more than 
five thoufand ducats.’ Befide what 
this contemporary author has faid, 
Eugenius IV has preferved the me- 
mory of this folemnity by a medal, 
which is not deemed one of the leait 
valuable among the medals of the 


popes. 


ANECDOTE. 


drank water till it had been boiled, re- 
main free from this diftemper. Others, 
who purfued a different conduét, 
though they ftaid in the city only a 
few days, were attacked by this difeafe 
even a year after. This malady is 
announced by a fever; and the me- 
thod of cure is very fimple. Nothing 
more is neceflary than to lay an ivy 
leaf, with a little cerate fpread upon 
it, over the tumour, and this brings 
it to a fuppuration in the courfe of a 
year. No particular regimen is re- 
quired ; and when a cure is effected, 
the body generally enjoys good health 
for a long time after. Mariti’s Travels. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 


Nu MB. 


LXXVI. 


Farther OBSERVATIONS on MouNTAINS. 


Again, where Alpine folitudes afcend, 

I fit me down a penfive hour to fpend ; 

And, placed on high above the florm’s career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, forefts, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the fhepherd’s humbler pride. 


| veg ewe my laft paper with a 
flight fketch of the variety of pic- 
turefque appearances which moun. 
tains, in general, exhibit; and thefe 
we feldom find forgotten, either in 
the delineations of the pencil, or in 
poetical defcription. 


Sometimes the pencil, in cool airy halls, 

Bade the gay bloom of vernal landfcapes 
rife 

Or Autumn’s varied fhades imbrown the 
walls : 


Now the black tempeft ftrikes th’ aftonifh’d 


eyes, 

Now down the fteep the flafhing torrent 
flies ; 

The trembling fun now plays o’er ocean 

lue, 

And now rude mountains frown amid the 
fkies ; 

Whate’er Lorraine light-touch’d with 
foft’ning hue, 

Or favage Rofa dath’d, or learned Pouffin 
drew. 

THOMSON. 


If we compare the heights of differ- 
ent mountains, we fhall find that the 
greateft and higheft are found under 
the line. It is tought by fome, that 
the rapidity of the earth’s motion, to- 
gether with the greatnefs of thetides, 
in thofe parts, may have thrown up 
thefe ftupendous maffes of earth. But, 
to whatever caufe it may be attributed, 
it is a remarkable fact, that the in- 
equalities of the earth’s furface are the 
greateft at the Equator. ‘The earth, 
indeed, is very craggy and uneven 


GOLDSMITH. 


near the Poles; but the heights of 
the mountains there are very incon- 
fiderable. On the contrary, at the 
Equator, where Nature feems to {port 
in the amazing fize of her productions, 
the plains are extenfive, and the moun- 
tains remarkably lofty. Some of them 
are known to rife three miles in height 
above the level of the ocean. 

To enumerate the moit remarkable 
of thefe, according to their fize, I 
fhall begin with the Andes, a prodigi- 
ous chain of mountains, extending al- 
moft the whole length of South- Ame- 
rica, parallel with the two oceans, 
and terminating at the ftraits of 
Magellan. Of thefe mountains we 
have an excellent defcription by don 
Juan de Ulloa, who, by command of 
the king of Spain, went to Peru, in 
company with the French academici- 
ans, to meafure a degree of the me- 
ridian. His account of his journey 
up thefe mountains is fo curious, that 
I cannot forbear to give an extract 
from it. 

After many days failing up the 
river Guayaquil, he arrived at Ca- 
racol, a town fituated at the foot of 
the Andes. Nothing can exceed the 
inconveniencies he Fad experienced 
in this voyage, from the flies and 
mofchitoes *. * We were the whole 
day,’ fays he, ¢ in continual motion, 
to keep them off; but, at night, our 
torments were exceffive. Our gloves, 
indeed, were fome defence to our 
hands ; but our faces were entirely 


* A kind of gnat. 


Z2 expofed 
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expofed; nor were our clothes a fuf- 
ficient defence for the reft of our bo- 
dies ; for the ftings of thefe infects, 
penetrating through the cloth, caufed 
a very painful itching. One night, 
in coming to anchor near a large and 
handfome houfe that was uninhabited, 
we were no fooner feated in it, than we 
were attacked, on all fides, by farms 
of mofchitoes, fo that it was impofli- 
ble to have one moment’s quiet. They 
who had covered themfelves with 
clothes made for this purpofe, found 
not the fmalleft defence ; wherefore, 
hoping to find fome relief in the open 
ficlds, they ventured out, although in 
danger of fuffering, in a more terri- 
ble manner, from the ferpents. But 
both places were equaily obnoxious. 
On quitting this inhofpitable retreat, 
we took up our quarters, the next 
night, in a houfe that was inhabited ; 
the matter of which being informed 
of the terrible manner we had pafled 
the preceding night, told us gravely, 
that the houfe we fo greatly com- 
plained of, had been forfaken, on ac- 
count of its being the purgatory of a 
foul. But we had more reafon to be- 
lieve that it was quitted on account of 
its being the purgatory of the body. 
After having journeyed, upward of 
three days, through boggy roads, in 
which the mules {unk to their bellies 
at every flep, we began, at length, 
to perceive an alteration in the cli- 
mate ; and, after having been long 
accufiomed to heat, we now felt it 
grown very fenfibly coider. 

«It is remarkable, that at Tari- 
guagua we often fee inftances of the 
effects of two oppofite temperatures, 
in two perfons happening to meet ; 
one of them leaving the plains below, 
and the other defcending from the 
mountain. ‘The former thinks the 
cold fo fevere, that he wraps himfelf 
up in all the garments he can pro- 
cure; while the latter finds the heat 
fo great, that he is fcarcely able to 
bear any clothes whatever. The one 
thinks the water fo cold, that he avoids 
being fpriukled by it: the other is fo 
delighted with its warmth, that he 
ules it as a bath, 


‘ The ruggednefs of the road from 
Taraguagua, leading up the moun- 
tain, is not eafily defcribed. The 
declivity is fo great, in fome parts, 
that the mules can fearcely keep their 
footing ; and, in others, the acclivity 
is equally difficult. ‘The trouble of 
fending people before to mend the 
road, the pain arifing from the many 
falls and bruifes, and the being con- 
ftantly wet to the fkin, might be fup- 
ported, were not thefe inconveniencies 
augmented by the fight of fuch fright- 
ful precipices, and deep abyfles, as 
excite inceflant terror. ‘The road, in 
fome places, is fo fteep, and yet fo 
narrow, that the mules are obliged to 
flide down, without making any ufe 
whatever of their feet. On one fide 
of the rider, in this fituation, rifes an 
eminence of feveral hundred yards ; 
and, on the other, is an abyfs of equal 
depth; fo that, if he fhould give the 
leaft check to his mule, and thus de- 
ftroy the equilibrium, they muft both 
inevitably perifh. 

« Having travelled nine days in this 
manner, flowly winding along the fide 
of the mountain, we began to find the 
whole country covered with a hoar 
froft; and a hut. in which we re- 
pofed, had ice in it. At length, 
after a perilous journey of fifteen days, 
we arrived upon the plain, at the ex- 
tremity of which flands the city of 
Quito, the capital of one of the moft 
charming regions in the world. Here, 
in the center of the torrid zone, the 
heat is not only very tolerable, but, 
in fome places, the cold is even pain- 
ful. Here the inhabitants enjoy all 
the temperature and advantages of 
perpetual fpring;,the ficlds being 
conitantly covered with verdure, and 
enamelled with flowers of the mot 
lively colours. However, although 
this beautiful region be more elevated 
than any other country in the world, 
and it took up fo many days of pain- 
ful journey in the afcent, it is over- 
looked, neverthelefs, by tremendous 
mountains; their fides covered with 
fnow, while their fammits are flaming 
with volcanoes. Thefe mountains 
feem piled one upoa the other, “ 
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rife to an aftonifhing height, with 
great coldnefs. However, at a de- 
termined point above the furface of 
the fea, the congelation is found at 
the fame height in all the mountains. 
Thofe parts which are not fubjeét to a 
continual froft, have here and there 
growing upon them a ruth, refemb- 
ling the genifta, or broom, but much 
fofter and more flexible. Toward 
the extremity of the part where the 
rufh grows, and the cold begins to 
increale, is found a vegetable with a 
round bulbous head, which, when 
dried, has an amazing elalticity. 
Higher ftill, the earth is entirely bare 
of vegetation, and feems covered with 
eternal fnow. ‘The moft remarkable 
of the Andes are the mountains of 
Cotopaxi*, Chimborazo, and Pi- 
chincha. On the top of the latter was 
my ftation for meafuring a degree of 
the meridian; where I iuffered parti- 
cular hardfhips, from the intenfenefs 
of the cold, and the violence of the 
ftorms. The fky around was, in ge- 
neral, involved in thick fogs, which, 
when they cleared away, and the 
clouds, by their gravity, moved nearer 
to the furface of the earth, appeared 
furrounding the foot of the mountain, 
at a vaft diftance below, like a fea, 
encompafling an ifland in the midit of 
it. When this happened, the horrid 
noifes of tempefts were heard from 
beneath, then difcharging themfelves 
on Quito and the neighbouring coun- 
1 faw the lightning iffue from 
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the clouds, and heard the thunders roll 
far beneath me. All this time, while 
the tempeft was raging below, the 
mountain top, where | was placed, 
enjoyed a delightful ferenity +. The 
wind was abated, the fky clear, and 
the enlivening rays of the fun mo- 
derated the feverity of the cold. How- 
ever, this was of no very long dura- 
tion; for the wind returned with all 
its violence, and with fuch velocity 
as to dazzle the fight ; while my fears 
were increafed by the dreadful con- 
cuffions of the precipice, and the fall of 
enormous rocks ; the only founds that 
were heard in this frightful fituation.? 

In comparifon with the dangerous 
afcent thus defcribed by the Spanifh 
philofopher, a paflage over the Alps, 
and a journey acrofs the Pyrennees, 
appear but petty excurfions. ‘Thefe 
are the moft lofty mountains in Eu- 
rope; but the Alps are little more 
than one half the height of the Andes, 
feme of which we know, from geo- 
metrical and barometical menfura- 
tions, are upward of three geographi- 
cal miles, or 19,026 feet, above the 
level of the fea. But lofty as are the 
higheft mountains on the earth, it has 
been demonitrated, that they are no- 
thing compared to its prodigious mag- 
nitude. For inftance, what propor 
tion the thicknefs of a human hair 
bears to a globe eighty inches diame- 
ter, the fame does a mountain, a 
quarter of a mile high, bear to the 
whole globe f. 


try. 
* This mountain is more than three miles above the furface of the fia. It is a 
celebrated volcano, one of the eruptions of which ts deferibed in Ulloa’s Voyage, Vol. 


i, page 442. 


Vefuvius, and even Etna, it is 
compared to the volcanoes of the Andes, which, 
the world, are the moft formidable alfo tor their e: : 

+ Some of my readers may here recoliect Dr. Young's C 
in his eighth Night; in which one would imagi 


to be obferved, are mere freworks, 
as they ere the higheit mountains in 
uption: 

hara&ter of a Geod Man, 
id eithe: copied, or ail- 






e, thath 


ticipated, the defcription here given by the ingcnicus Spaniara : 
epee 


With afpe& mild, and elevated eye, 

Behold him feated cn a mount ferene, 

Above the fogs of fenfe, and paiiion’s ftorm 5 

All the black cares and tumults of thts hie, ° 


Like harmlels thunders, bieskin 
Excite his pity, not impair his 
7? t 


t Whitchurit’s 


¢ at his fet, 
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Mountains appear, to many, de- 
feéts and blemithes in the earth; but 
they are certainly of the greateft fer- 
vice to the well-being both of man 
and other animals. Many creatures 
cannot live but in particular fituations ; 
and even the tops of the higheft and 
coldeft mountains are the only places 
where fome creatures will live: of 
this kind are the ibex and chamois 
among quadrupeds, and the lagopus 
among birds. —They ferve as fkreens 
to keep off the cold blafts of the 
northern and eaftern winds. They 
alfo ferve for the production of a great 
number of vegetables and minerals, 
which are not found in any other foil: 
they enable us to keep thofe mines 
dry, which furnish the moft ufeful 
metals. Befide, the long ridges and 
chains of lofty mountains, being ge- 
nerally found to run from eait to weit, 
ferve to flop the evagation of the va- 
pours toward the poles, without which 
they would all run from the kot coun- 
tries, and leave them deftitute of rain. 
Mr. Ray adds, that they condenfe 
thofe vapours, like alembic heads, 
into clouds; and thus, by a kind of 
external diftillation, give origin to 
fprings and rivers ; and, by amailing, 
cooling, and condenfing them, turn 
them into rain, and thus render ha- 
bitable the fervid regions of the torrid 
zone. ‘The fupply, moreover, which 
they give to fprings and rivers, by 
ftopping and condenfing the clouds, is 
rendered more copious {till by the pro- 
digious quantities of fhow by which 
their fummits are crowned. ‘This 
laft circumftance, in particular, is 
noticed by our two philofophical 
poets : 

When mid the lifelefs fummits proud 
Of Alpine cliiis, where to the gelid tky 
Snows piled on fnows in wintry torpor lie, 
The rays divine of vernal Phoebus play ; 
Th awaken’d heaps, in itreamiets from 
on high, 
Rous’d into action, lively leap away, 
Glad waSling through ihe vales, in their 
Rew being pay. 





THOMSON. 


* Mou tains in 


Thus on the foil with heat immoderate 
dried, 

To which the rain’s pure treafures are 
denied, 

The mountains more fublime in ether rife, 

Transfix the clouds, and tower amid the 
tkies ; ; 

The fnowy fleeces, which their heads in- 
valve, 

Stull ftay in part, and ftill in part diffolve; 

Torrents and loud impetuous cataraéts 

Through roads abrupt, and rude un- 
fafhion’d tra&ts, 

Roll down the lofty mountain's channell’d 
fides, 

And to the vale convey their foaming 
tides 3 

At length, to make their various currents 
one, 

The congregated floods together run ; 

Thefe confluent ftreams make fome great 
river’s head, 

By ftores ftill melting and defcending fed ; 

Thus from th’ afpiring Mountains of the 
Moon *, 

Diffolving treafures ruth in torrents down, 

Which pafs the fun-burnt realms and 
fandy foil, 

And naa /Egyptian nation with their 

ile : 


Then whofoe’er his fecret rife would know 

Muft climb the hills, and trace his head 
in fnow ; 

And through the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Rhone, 

All ample rivers of our milder zone, 

While they advance along the flats and 
plains, 

Spread by the fhowers augmented, and the 
rains ; 

Yet thefe their fource and firft beginning 
owe 

To ftores, that from the Alpine mountains 
flow : 

Hence, when\the fnows in winter ceafe to 
weep, 

And undifiolv’d their flaky texture keep, 

Tie banks with eafe their humble ftreams 
contain, 

Which {wel! in fummer, and thofe banks 
difdain. 

BLACKMORE. 
But the benefit of mountains, in 

general, is not only, that vapours 

driven againft them are condenfed, fo 

as to be precipitated through the 

chinks of the rocks, but that after- 

ward, in their bowels, they are pre- 


Africa fo called. 


ferved, 
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ferved, till they form rivulets, and 
then rivers. Vapours would fall in 
rain or dew, although there were 
no mountains ; but then they would 
fall equally, over confiderable places 
of the globe at once, and thus would 
be fucked deep in the ground, or make 
a univerfal puddle. On the con- 
trary, by means of mountains, they 
are perpetually pouring down in par- 
ticular places, and treafuring up a 
conitant fupply to the rivers, Another 
confiderable uie of them is the deter- 
mination of thefe rivers ; for if there 
could have been rivers without moun- 
tains, yet they could have flowed ina 
ftraight line only, if they had flowed 
at all; whereas, by thefe eminences 
placed up and down, they make in- 
numerable turnings and windings, by 
which they water and enrich the foul 
of many different countries in one 
courfe, and at lait difembogue, fome- 
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times in feveral mouths, into the fea. 
But, not to be too diffufive, I thall 
conclude with obferving, that thefe 
ftupendous maffes are not, as fome 
have fuppofed, mere incumbrances of 
the creation, or rude and ufelefs ex- 
crefcences of the globe, but, in a va- 
riety of inftances, add greatly to its 
beauty, and anfwer many excellent 
purpofes. Ina word, when we con- 
template the ‘mountains among the 
other innumerable difplays of the 
goodnefs, witdom, and omnipotence 
of the Univerfal Creator, well may 
we exclaim with the prophet, ‘The 
everlafting mountains were fcattered 
—His ways are everlafting *;’ or in 
the fublime perfonification of the pfal- 
miit, ‘ Mountains and all hills—praife 
the name of the Lord; for His name 
alone is excellent ; His glory ‘is above 
the earth and heaven +.’ 


4n Account of the PRivATE Lire of the late Joun Howarp, Eq. 


Having lately given in our Magazine, an Account of the laft Ilncfs and Death of . 
this creat Philanthropifl, with a Summary of bis Chara&er, by Dr. Aikin, 
we fhall here prefent our Readers with a farther Extra fiom this excellent Work; 
which will evince in what a noble Way a private Country Gentleman may con- 
tribute to the Comfort and Happine/s of bis Fellow Creatures, even in the limited 


Extent of his own Eftate. 


T Cardington, Mr. Howard 

fteadily purfued thofe plans, both 
with refpect to the regulation of his 
perfonal and family concerns, and to 
the promotion of the good of thofe 
around him, which principle and in- 
clination led him to approve. Thongh 
without the ambition of making a 
fplendid appearance, he had a talte 
for elegast neatnefs in his habitation 
and furniture. His fobriety of man- 
ners and peculiarities of living did not 
fit him for much promiicuous fociety ; 
yet no man received his feleét friends 
with more true hofpitality; and he 
always maintained an intercourfe with 
feveral of the firft perfons in his 
county, who knew and refpected his 


* Hab, in. 6. 


worth. Indeed, however uncomply- 
ing he might be with the freedoms 
and irregularities of polite life, he 
was by no means negligent of its re- 
ccived forms; and, though he might 
be denominated a man of fcruples and 
fingularities, no one would diipute his 
claim to the title of a gentleman. 

But the terms on which he held fo- 
ciety with perfons of hits own con- 
dition, are cf much lefs importance 
in the view I mean to take of his cha- 
raéter, than the methods by which he 
rendered himfelf a blefling to the in- 
digent and friendlefs in a imall circle, 
betore he extended his benevolence to 
io wide a compafs. It feems to have 
been the capital obje& of his ambition, 


t Pf, cxlvili. 9, 13. 


that 
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that the poor in his village fhould be 
the moit orderly in their manners, the 
neateft in their perfons and habitations, 
and pofleffed of the greateft fhare of 
the comforts of life, that could be met 
with in any part of England. And as 
it was his difpofition to carry every 
thing he undertook to the greateit 
pitch of perfection, fo he {pared no 

ains or expence to effect this purpofe. 
Fe began by building a number of 
neat cottages on his efiate, annexing 
to each a litile land for a garden, and 
other conveniences. In this project, 
which might be confidered as an ob- 
ject of tafte as well as of benevolence, 
he had the full concurrence of his ex- 
cellent partner. I remember his re- 
Jating, that once, having fettled his 
accounts at the clofe of a year, and 
found a balance in his favour, he pro- 
pofed to his wife to make ufe of it in 
a journey to London, or any other 
gratification fhe chofe. ‘ What a 
pretty cottage it would build,’ was 
her anfwer ; and the money was fo 
employed. ‘Thefe comfortable ha- 
bitations he peopled with the moft in- 
duftrious and fober tenants he could 
find; and over them he exercifed the 
fuperintendence of matter and father 
combined. He was careful to furnith 
them with employment, to affift them 
in ficknefs and diftrefs, and to educate 
their children. Jn order to preferve 
their morals, he made it a condition 
that they fhould regularly attend their 
feveral places of worfhip, and abftain 
from public-houfes, and from fuch 
amufements as he thought pernicious ; 
and he fecured their compliance with 
his rules by making them tenants at 
will, 

I fhall here beg leave to digrefS a 
little, in order to make fome general 
obiervations on the different methods 
that may be propofed for bettering 
the condition of the loweft and mott 
numerous clais among us. In the 
flate in which they too frequently ap- 
pear, depreffed to the extremett point 
of indigence, unable by their uunoit 
exertions to obtain more than the bare 
neceilaries of exiitence, debafed by 


3 


the total want of inftrution, and par- 
taking of nothing that can dignify the 
human charatter, it is no wonder that 
a benevolent perfon of the higher 
ranks in fociety fhould confider them 
as creatures of an inferior fpecies, only 
to be benefited by the conftant exer- 
cife of his authority and fuperintend- 
ence. And I believe the fact to be, 
that, from the operation of our poor 
laws, and other circumftances, the poor 
in this country are more thoughtlefs, 
improvident, and helplefs, than thofe 
of almoft any other nation, Hu- 
manity will, therefore, in fuch a ftate 
of things, think it neceflary to aflume 
the entire management of thofe who 
can neither think nor att for their 
own good ; and will direct and over- 
rule all their concerns, juft as it would 
thofe of children and idiots. In fhort, 
it will aim at fuch a kind of influence, 
as the Jefuits of Paraguay eftablifhed, 
(perhaps with the fame benevolent 
views) over the fimple natives. 

But is this flate of pupilage to be 
perpetual? And, in a land of liberty 
and equal laws, is the great body of 
people always to exift in a condition 
of actual fubjeétion to and dependence 
on the few? Are they never to be 
intrufled with their own happinefs, 
but always to look up for fupport and 
dire€tion to thofe who in reality are 
lefs independent than themfelves? 
This is an idea which a liberal mind 
will be unwilling to admit; and it 
will anxioufly look forward to a pe- 
riod, in which meannefs of condition 
thall not neceflarily imply debafement 
of nature: but thofe of every rank in 
fociety, fecling powers within theme 
felves to fecure their eflential comforts, 
fhall rely upon their own exertions, 
and be guided by the dictates of their 
own reaion. ‘That this is not an ima- 
ginary flate of things, the general 
condition of the Jowett claffes in fome 
countries, and even in fome parts of 
England, where the working poor, at 
the fame time that their earnings ena- 
ble them to procure the comforts of 
life, are inured to habits of fobriety 
and frugality, is a fullicient proof. 


There 
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There are few counties in England 
which afford lefs employment to a nu- 
merous poor than that of Bedford ; of 
courfe, wages are low, and much dif- 
trefs would prevail, were it not for 
the humanity of the gentlemen who 
refide upon their eftates. Among 
thefe, Mr. Howard diftinguifhed him- 
felf by a peculiar attention to the 
comfort and improvement of his de- 
pendents; and he was accordingly 
held by them in the higheft refpect 
and veneration. I may add, that he 
poffefied their ove; which is not al- 
ways the cafe with thofe who render 
effential fervices to people of that clafs. 
But he treated them with kindnefs, as 
well as with beneficence ; and he par- 
ticularly avoided every thing ftern or 
imperious in his manner toward them. 
Whatever there might appear of ftriét- 
nefs in the difcipline he enforced, it 
had only in view their beft interefts ; 
and if under his proteétion they could 
pafs a tranquil old age in their own 
comfortable cottages, rather than end 
their lives in a work-houfe, the fub- 
ordination to which they fubmitted 
was amply compenfated. It is cer- 
tain that the melioration of manners 
and principles which he promoted, 
was the moft effe€tual means of even- 
tually rendering them more independ- 
ent; and I have reafon to know, that, 
latterly at leaft, he was as well af- 
fected to the rights, as he was folici- 
tous to augment the comforts, of the 
poor. 

His charities were not confined to 
thofe more immediately connected 
with his property; they took in the’ 
whole circle of neighbourhood. His 
bounty was particularly directed to 
that fundamental point in improving 
the condition of the poor, giving them 
a fober and nfeful education. From 
early life he attended to this objeét ; 
and he eftablifhed fchools for both 
fexes, conducted upon the moft judici- 
ous plan. The girls were taught 


reading, and needlework in a plain 
way: the boys reading, and fome of 
them writing, and the rudiments of 
They were regularly to 


arithmetic. 


attend publie worfhip in the way their 
arents approved. ‘The number 
rought up in thefe {fchools was fluc- 
tuating, but the inftitutions were un- 
interrupted. In every other way in 
which a man thoroughly difpofed to 
do good with the means providence 
has beftowed upon him, can exercife 
his liberality, Mr. Howard ftood a- 
mong the foremoft. He was not only 
a fubfcriber to various public fchemes 
of benevolence, but his private cha- 
rities were largely diffuled, and re- 
markably well directed. It was, in- 
deed, only to his particular confidents 
and coadjutors that many of thefe 
were ever known; but they render 
him the moft ample teftimony in this 
refpeét. His very intimate and con- 
fidential friend, the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Smith of Bedford, give me the fol- 
lowing account of this part of his con- 
duct, at a time when he was deeply 
engaged in thofe public exertions which 
might be fuppofed to interfere with 
his private and local benefactions. 
« He ftill continued to devife liberal 
things for his poor neighbours and 
tenants ; and, confidering how much 
his heart and time were engaged in 
his great and comprehenfive plans, it 
was furprifing with what minuteneds 
he would fend home his direétions 
about his private donations. His 
Jchools were continued to the laft.’ 
It is impoffible any ftronger proof 
can be given, that the habit of doing 
good was wrought into his very na- 
ture, than that, while his public ac- 
tions placed him without a rival for 
deeds of philanthropy, he fhculd fill 
be unable to fatisfy his benevolent de- 
fires without his accuftomed benefits 
to his neighbours and dependents. 
Another early feature of that cha- 
racter which Mr. Howard afterward 
fo confpicuoufly difplayed, was a de- 
termined refiftance of injuitice and op- 
preffion. No one could be more firmly 
relied on as the protector of right and 
innocence againft unfeeling and un- 
principled power. His indignation 
was roufed by any attempts to en- 
croach or domineer; and his fpirit 
Aa led 
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led him, without hefitation, to ex- 
prefs, both in words and actions, his 
fenfe of fuch conduct. As no man 
could be more perfectly independent, 
both in mind and fituation, than him- 
felf, he made that ufe of his advan- 
tage which every independent man 
ought to do;—he acted as principle 
directed him, regardlefs whom he 
might difpleafe by it; he ftrongly 
marked his different fenfations with 
refpect to different characters ; and he 
was not lefs ftrenuous in oppoling per- 
nicidus fchemes, than in promoting 
beneficial ones. 

The love of order and regularity 
likewife marked the early as well as 
the later periods of his life; it di- 
rected his own domeftic concerns 
equally with his plans for the benefit 
of others. His difpofition of time was 
exact and methodical. He accurately 
knew the ftate of all his affairs; and 
the hand of economy regulated what 
the heart of generofity difpenfed. His 
tafte in dreis, furniture, and every 
thing exterior, was turned to fimpli- 
city and neatnefs; and this confor- 
mity of difpofition rendered him an 
admirer of the fect of Quakers, with 
many individuals of which he main- 
tained an intimate connexion. 


In common with many other bene- 
volent and virtuous chara¢ters, he had 
a fondnefs for gardening, and the cul- 
tivation of plants both ufeful and or- 
namental. Indeed, as his own diet 
was almoft entirely of the vegetable 
kind, he had various inducements to 
attend to this .pleafing occupation. 
That moft valuable root, the potatoe, 
was a great favourite with him; and 
a remarkably produétive fpecies of it, 
which he recommended to public no- 
tice, was diitinguifhed by his name. 
His garden was an object of curiofity, 
both for the elegant manner in which 
it was laid out, and for the excellence 
of its productions ; and in his various 
travels he frequently brought home, 
and diftributed among his friends, the 
feeds of curious kinds of cultivated 
vegetables. 

In this manner Mr. Howard paffed 
the tranquil years of his fettled re- 
fidence at Cardington ; happy in him- 
felf, and the inftrument of good to all 
around him. But this ftate was not 
long to continue. His domeftic fe- 
licity received a fatal wound from the 
death of his beloved wife, in the year 
1765, foon after delivery of her only 
child. 


THE PILGRIM: ATak. 
Concluded from page 128. 


Tae Prrorim’s Story. 


«MY eyes firft opened to the vicif- 
iitudes of life, in the city of Avig- 
non. My father was a general in the 
French fervice; and, my mother, the 
only offspring of her noble, but in- 
digent parents. They were united 
by difinterefted affeCtion, and as their 
happinefs centered in each other, they 
were above the envy, or the malice, 
of mankind. My father’s fortune, 
though not competent to procure the 
luxuries of the world, was, by my 
mother’s economy and exemplary 
prudence, fufficient for the enjoyment 
ef every comfort, 


‘{ was the only fruit of their un- 
fullied attachment. My amiable mo- 
ther only furvived a few minutes after 
the gave me being. She embraced 
me, and clafping me to her bofom, 
refigned her gentle foul to endlefs 
happines. 

*‘ My father, whofe profeffion called 
him from Avignon when I was fcarcely 
three years old, committed the care 
of my education to the abbe de Ver- 
fac, a diftant relation of my mother. 
He was a man celebrated for his pro- 
found erudition and brilliant talents : 
he inftruéted my young mind in all 
the elegant acquirements of a fcholar 
and a gentleman. The labours of his 
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anxious hours were repaid by my elofe 
application to the precepts he wifhed 
to inculcate. 

« At the age of feventeen I had ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of jthe 
claffics, and had already compofed 
many fuccefsful pieces in imitation 
of the Greek and Latin poets. The 
rocks of Vauclufe confecrated by the 
infpiration of the mufes, had often 
echoed with my matin fong, and the 
celeitial form of the immortal Laura, 
frequently bleffed in vifionary dreams 
the flumbers of the evening ! 

‘I felt rapt, infpired, as I traverfed 
the deep valley, or mufed beneath the 
laurel’d bower, dedicated to love and 
virtue! I wandered on the margin of 
the thallow rivulets that were once 
dear to the faithful Petrarch, their 
murmurs foothed my penfive heart ; 
and as I dropped a tear upon their 
bubbling furface, I felt the confcious 
delight of having paid the tender 
tribute due to his memory 4nd his 
forrows ! Often did I caft my lifllefs 
form upon the fod, made facred by 
the footiteps of the wandering lovers. 
Thefe were my happy moments— 
tranfient indeed they were, for they 
now almoft appear to have been the 
phantoms of a bewildered fancy. The 
fubduing hand of mifery has nearly 
erafed the very fhadows of my early 
hours; the bright delufions of youths 
glowing day are funk in cold oblivion, 
as the glorious fun fets in the border 
of the dark and troubled ocean ! 

‘ Filled with romantic infpiration, 
my mind was foftened like the tem- 
pered wax, and ready to receive the 
tendereft impreflions. 

«In the vicinity of Avignon, be- 
neath the fhades of an embowering 
wood, devotion had long performed 
her facred orifons at the monattery of 
St. Terefe ; the lofty wails were in- 
acceffible, except on the fifteenth of 
June, when at the celebration of the 
fete de Dieu, the grates were thrown 
open, and every eye was permitted 
to view the folemn ceremony of the 
High Mafs. 

* Curiofity, more than zeal, led me 
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to be a fpeftator : the holy fifters ar- 
ranged in the chapel of the convent, 
fung their choral anthems, replete 
with feraphic harmony; the vaulted 
arches repeated the thrilling founds, 
while the fumes of heavenly incenfe 
curled around a thoufand quivering 
tapers. Among the vettals, my every 
fenfe was fafcinated by one, whole 
beauty far furpaffed all I had yet con- 
ceived of mortal woman! A fweet 
melancholy gave inexpreffible foftnefs 
to features exquifitely regular, and 
the meek bluth of unaffected modeity 
heightened a complexion beauteous 
and glowing as the rays of the morn- 
ing. Her age pronounced her but 
newly initiated in holy duties, and her 
every look declared fhe was formed 
for that world from which fhe was fe- 
cluded, in the deep and cheerlefs 
gloom of monaftic apathy. I gazed 
upon her with a devotion more warm, 
more chaite, than even piety itfelf 
could have fuggeited. Her eye en- 
countered mine—] fancied a thoufand 
childifh things ;—my earneft atten- 
tion feemed to perplex her ; the cru- 
cifix fell from her trembling hand, fhe 
rofe and left the chapel. 

‘I returned to Avignon. The 
image of this peerlefs angel never 
forfook me; | beheld her in my 
midnight flumbers, her voice vibrated 
on my enraptured ear, and awoke me 
to all the agonies of dire defpair. 
Often did I wander, when the fun 
funk beneath the horizon, to catch its 
laft beam that illumined the vanes of 
her lonely habitation. Often did I 
liften whole hours beneath the hated 
walls that enclofed the trea‘ure of my 
foul, to catch the diftant aad imperfect 
found of the holy evening fong. I 
fancied I could diftinguifh her voice 
from every other, and my heart 
panted fadly refponfive io every 
fivelling note. 

«I remained feveral months in this 
ftate of perfect wretchednefs, when an 
accident opened to my diftraéted mind 
a gleam of tranfitory comfort. The 
abbe de Verfac, having embraced the 
moft rigid itate of holy bondage, was 
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frequently employed in the pious of- 
fice of confeflor to the nuns of St. 
Terefe. A fudden indifpofition pre- 
venting his ufual attendance, I availed 
myfelf of the opportunity that pre- 
fented itfelf, and, in the habit of a 
monk, bore to the abbefs of a con- 
vent a fpecious recommendation of 
myfelf, deputing me as worthy of the 
facred confidence. I was readily ad- 
mitted into the cell of ghoftly admoni- 
tion, and fortune direéted the hea- 
venly Louifa to the footftool of con- 
trition ! 

‘ The purity of her life fcarcely 
left her a fingle error to acknowledge ; 
my penance was gentle, as her foul 
was fpotlefs: 1 requefied her to pe- 
yufe a leflon I had written, and to 
abide by the injun¢tions it contained ; 
fhe thanked me, then, with the voice 
of meeknefs and humility, implored 
my benediétion, and departed. 

‘ My fafety required that I fhould 
inftantly withdraw from the facred 
walls, left the impofition fheuld be 
deteéted, and at once deftroy my re- 
putation and my hopes. The tranf- 
aétion was foon made public, and I 
frequently heard eternal vengeance 
denounced againft the perpetrator of 
fo vile a fraud. The abbefs offered 
an immenfe reward for apprehending 
the facrilegious hypocrite, and every 
tongue united to condemn me. My 
letter informed her of my name, qua- 
lity, and fortune; which, by my fa- 
ther’s death, was not inconfiderable ; 
I implored her compafhion for my fuf- 
ferings, and earneftly requefted a de- 
cifive anfwer. I told her, in the lan- 
guage of defpair, that nothing fhould 
induce me to furvive her refentment, 
and concluded my frantic prayer by 
informing her, that I fhould watch 
for ten fucceflive nights beneath the 
walls that immured her, to receive 
the fiat of my irrevocable deftiny.’ 

¢ At the twilight hour of the feventh 
day, when every breeze was hufhed, 
and nature feemed to paufe in melan- 
choly filence, mufing beneath the trees 
that encircled the prifon of my idel, 
my ear was fuddenly enchanted by 
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the melody of a female voice. I drew 
near the ot from whence the found 
proceeded, and diftinétly heard the 
words of her complaint: they pierced 
my very heart—attuning every chord 
to fympathetic pity.’ Elvira hinted a 
with that he would endeavour to re- 
collect them ; he complied with her 
defire, and thus began : 


* Within this drear and filent gloom, 
The loft Louifa pines, unknown ; 
Fate fhrouds her in a living tomb, 
And heaven relentlefs hears her groan : 
Yet ’midft the murky fhades of woe, 
The tear of fond regret fhall flow. 


Yon lofty wall, that mocks my grief, 
Still echoes with my ev’ning pray’r ; 
The gale that fans tl. trembling leaf 
Shall waft it to the realms of air, 

*Tilil proftrate at the throne of Heav’n, 
Unpity’d Love hall be forgiv’n. 


Or, if to endlefs forrow born— 

If doom'd to fade a viétim here ; 

Still pining, friendlefS, and forlorn, 
Ah! let Religion drop onetear : 
Like holy incenée fhall it prove, 

To heal the wounds of hopelefs Love, 


Ye black’ning clouds that fail along, 
Oh, hide me ‘1 your fhade profound ; 
Ye whifp’ring breezes catch my fong, 
And bear it to the woods around. 
Perchance fome haplefs Petrarch’s feet 
May wander near this dread retreat. 


Ah! tell him Love’s delicious ftrain 
No rapture yields, no joy infpires, 
Where cold religion’s icy chain 

Has long fubdu'd its quiv’ring fires ; 
No ray of comfort gilds the cron 
That marks the hopelefs veftal’s tomb ! 


The ruby gem within my breaft, 

Now faintly glows with vital heat ; 

Each warring paffion finks to reft : 

My freezing pultés flowly beat. 

Soon fhall thefe languid eye-lids clofe, 
And Death's ftern mandate feal my wees. 


Then, when the virgin’s matin fong 
Shall *midft the vaulted roof refound, 
Haply the tuneful feraph throng 
Shall whifper gentle pity round ; 
While Virtue, fighing o'er my bier, 
Shall drop unfeen—a fainted Tear | 

* From that moment I determined 
to releafe the beauteous Louifa, or 


perihh beneath the flinty confines. of 
her 
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her prifon; the difficulties attending 
fuch an undertaking, and the dreadful 
punifhments that would be infliéted on 
the perpetrators of fuch a crime, ren- 
dered every precaution neceflary to 
enfure fuccefs. 

* Chance, however, completed what 
years of indefatigable induftry might 
not have accomplifhed : the abbefs of 
St. Terefe was fuddenly feized with 
an alarming indifpofition, her life was 
fuppofed to be in extreme danger, and 
as the lady Louifa was of the higheft 
rank among the holy fifterhood, fhe 
was entruited with entire government 
of the convent, and unlimited pof- 
feflion of the rights of a fuperior. It 
was not difficult, under thefe circum- 
ftances, to accomplifh her wifh; my 
letters were delivered without creating 
the fmalleft fufpicion, and the rap- 
turous hour was appointed for her 
efcape from mifery. 

‘Her heart was fufceptible of the 
fineft paffions ; fhe relied on my hoe 
nour, and I never deceived her. She 
had long confidered herfelf as a victim 
doomed to eternal folitude; the ex- 
traordinary change my propofitions 
prefented, the profpect of happinefs 
that opened to her foul, gave energy 
to hope, and ftrength to refolution ! 
I provided horfes, and a convenient 
difguife, heaven fmiled upon the deed, 
and gave to my fond arms the beau- 
tiful Louifa. 

« We traverfed the wood for fome 
miles, and taking the route toward 
Marfeilles, in three days reached that 
port in fafety. 

‘ There we were united in holy 
bands. The miftrefs of my affections 
became the wife of my bofom! and 
I—became the proud poffeffor of a 
treafure worlds could not have pur- 
chafed ! 

‘ Having procured a vefiel, we fet 
fail for Florence: the winds were 
propitious, we arrived unmoletted at 
Leghorn, and from thence proceeded 
to the moft beautiful city in the uni- 
verfe ! 

‘ My adored Louifa, whof: early 
days had been devoted to religiou; 
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duties, evinced not the fmalleft defire 
to relinquifh the delights of retire- 
ment; her mind, accuftomed to an 
uninterrupted feene of tranquillity, 
dreaded to engage in the tumultuous 
buftle of the bufy world. We hired a 
beautiful little villa in the vicinity of 
Florence, and, bleft in the full pof- 
feffion of all that mutual affection and 
mental gratiScation could afford, look- 
ed down with pity on the proudett 
diftinétions in the power of any earthly 
monarch to beftow ! 

‘Three delicious years of perfect 
happinefs cemented the bonds of un- 
deviating attachment, when a ragattas 
in celebration of the pope’s acceffion 
awoke the attention, and excited the 
curiofity of all ranks of people. 

‘ My Louifa was tempted to par- 
take of the amufement; and in the 
midit of delightful feftivity, when 
every heart bounded with rapture— 
mine alone received the dreadful fiat 
of eternal anguith ! 

‘ The Arno was beautifully ferene; 
the filvery furface reflecting, as in a 
gently moving mirror, the verdant 
banks floping to the margin, ena- 
melled with flowers, and crowded 
with fpectators. Thoufands of little 
boats decorated with variegated ftream- 
ers, were feen fkimming along the 
lucid current; fome containing the 
mo dulcet harmony, and others 
lightly fhading with their filken awn- 
ings, the fparkling eyes and rofeate 
bluthes of enchanting beauty ! 

« My Louifa was charmed with this 
new and fafcinating /pecfacle, our 
barchetta, which was decorated with 
feftoons of myrtle, was gently rowed 
by youths, dreffed in the habits of 
Arcadian fhepherds. The mind, 
charmed to repofe by the enchanting 
fcene, funix into that {weet indolence, 
which, like the flumber of wearied. 
and exhauited nature, replenifhes its 
faculties, and awaken its perfectiong 

to renovated luftre! My Louifa re- 
clined her gentle form upon a matrefg 
of yellow taflata; the warmth of the 
evening heightened the glow upon 
her lovely cheek, and threw a deli- 
cious 
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cious languor on her eyes, that ren- 
dered her the object of univerfal ad- 
miration ! 

« My heart was full of rapture— 
I beheld my precious treafure with 
more delight than language can de- 
fcribe. ‘The univerfe had not!ing to 
beftow, beyond what I poffeiled, and 
my enchanted fenfes could {fcarcely 
conceive any thing moredivine, even 
in the regions of celeftial happinefs ! 

« We arrefted our oars, to gratify 
the foul with the exquifite harmony 
proceeding from a magnificent barge 
moored near the margin of the river ; 
when, on afudden, a young man, of 
athletic form and noble mien, darted 
forward, and feizing my beloved 
Louifa, was bearing her in his arms 
to a boat along-iide of us. Every 
ner’e tiiat quivered round my heart, 
ti. ded at this unexpected outrage ; 
the ftranger committed his prize to 
the care of his companions, then ad- 
vancing toward me, drew a ftiletto 
from his fleeve, and aimed a flroke 
at my unguarded breaft. I warded 
of the blow, and turned his dafard 
weapon on himfelf.—The point en- 
tered his heart—he funk breathlefs at 
my feet. 

Louifa opened her beauteous eyes to 
all the horrors of defpair and death ! 
She had only time to exclaim, ‘ My 
brother !’ when the life-blood rufhing 
from her convulfive lip—fhe hid her 
icy cheek in my diftracted bofom— 
and inftantly expired. 

‘Frenzy now feizing on my tor- 
tured brain, fuggeited the foul crime 
of felf-annihilation ; but juftice, like 
a pitying cherubim, fnatched the dire 
weapon, reelzing with kindred blood, 
rom my affafin hand. I was torn 
from the lifelefs victims of impatience, 
and thrown into the dungeon of horror 
and repentance. —The count de Clair- 
ville, the brother of my murdered 
angel, was the only relation relent- 
lefs fate had left her; her mame is 
now extinét—but her virtues are im- 
mortal! She had been compelled to 
take the veil from a baie and little 
pride, which \op frequently facrifices 


the younger female branches of illuf- 
trious, but indigent families, to a 
fhamefu! and perpetual imprifonment. 

‘ The unfortunate De Clairville was 
returning from his travels; deftined 
to a military life, he had lately re- 
ceived a commiffion, and was haften- 
ing to join his regiment, then at 
Lyons. 

* He had long given up the fruit- 
lefs fearch after his adored fifter— 
Fate brought her to his view—then 
cloied his eyes for ever. 

« The count having given the firlt 
affault, my punifhment was mitigated ; 
my doom tea years imprifonment; 
and afterward, perpetual banifhment 
from a country, whofe laws I had 
violated, and whofe annals I had 
{tained wita blood.—The former part 
of my fentence expired in days of 
weeping, and in nights of anguith— 
till the excefs of grief produced a ful- 
len ftupor, that rendered me infenfible 
to every calamity. 

‘'Vime gave again to my fad eyes 
the chearful light of heaven, and with 
it, all the pangs of fatal recollection ! 
Driven from fociety, an alien to my 
native country —an outcaft from every 
hope of future happinefs—alone, un- 
friended, loft, forgotten—I knew not 
whither to direct my courfe, one half 
of my little fortune was forfeited to 
the ftate, and meagre poverty ftretched 
forth her icy fangs to ical my deftiny. 
By perfeverance through a long and 
painful journey, I arrived in Spain, 
a wanderer, and unknown, labouring 
under all the agonies of confcious 
mifery. 

‘I have from that hour refided 
among the mountains in the vicinity 
of Madrid. My hovel was too ob- 
{cure to excite curiofity, and its foli- 
tary tenant too poor to dread inter- 
ruption. Poverty and forrow are the 
itongeit fecurities againit the intru- 
fions of mankind; let adver/ity guard 
your threfhold, and you may enjoy 
an uninterrupted L.fe of mournful fe- 
clufion, 

‘Yet I co not prefume to repine, 
for alas! every hour convinces me 
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that prayers and tears are not fuffici- 
ent to expiate my crimes. The pe- 
nance I have impofed upon myfelf, is 
a pilgrimage to Loretto, and the firit 
inftance I experience of divine be- 
nignity, is the benevolent hofpitality 
I now enjoy in the foreft of Van- 
cenza.’ 

The Pilgrim, rifing from his wicker 
chair, bowed refpectful to his lovely 
auditors. Elvira gave his forrows a 


tributary tear—it fell upon his hand 
that refted on his ftaff as fhe ftood 
near him—he preffed it to his lips— 
it revived his mournful heart—for it 
was the holy tear of commiferating 
virtue ! 

Before the fun rofe from its eaftern 
canopy, the Pilgrim refumed his toil- 
fome journey of penitence and for- 
row. 


REFLECTIONS on the common Caufes of Domestic INFELICITY. 


N a former effay, fome reflections 

were offered concerning Happi- 
nefs; * and it was there attempted to 
be fhewn, that this ever-courted, but 
ever-diftant blefling, was more within 
the reach of mortals, than moft men 
feem to apprehend; that it was only 
neceffary, in order to enjoy it, to com- 


‘pare our ftate with that of others in 


lefs comfortable circumftances and fi- 
tuations, and to add content and 
thankfulnefs to the bleflings we feve- 
rally enjoy ; agreeably to the adage, 
which, however trite, is neverthelefs 
true.—*‘ Where content is, there is 
happinefs.’? It is now a natural in- 
quiry, what are the common caufes 
of its reverfe ? The more frequent of 
thefe (to wave at prefent, the con- 
fideration of others) are the effects 
which our own peculiarities of temper 
have on thofe with whom we dwell, 
and the effects which theirs have on 
us. Difference of temper is a con- 
tinual caufe of domeftic feuds. And 
the reafon why it is fo, is the want 
of knowing, or the want of confi- 
dering from what fources thefe diffi- 
milarities arife; the effects they are 
intended to produce; and the ufes 
to which they are capable of being 
applied. Every natural temper is, 
perhaps, with fome few exceptions, 
much the fame as every other, is lia- 
ble to much the fame objections, and 
is capable of much the fame ufes ; the 


excefs of each, only, conftituting the | 


evil, and producing the mifchiefs 


complained of. Self-love gives our 
own peculiar temper a more amiable, 
at leaft a more tolerable face, than 
that in which another perfon can view 
it. We think it is not evil in itfelf, 
and if there be any evil in it, we im- 
pute it either to an exceflive meafure 
thereof, or to fome caufes having ex- 
cited it beyond its common bounds, 
On the contrary, every peculiarity 
of temper in another perfon, not in 
our own view laudable, we fee with 
eyes of prejudice, and condemn with 
the judgment of partiality, and feldom 
of truth. Hence, we nurture in our- 
felves what is offenfive to others, and 
fee with more and more diflike, that 
in them which is not pleafing to us: 
hence, fharp reprehenfion, bitter in- 
vective, amd increafing animofity, in- 
ftead of the kindnefs, impartiality, 
and veracity of friendfhip. ‘The ge- 
nerous are continually reproaching 
the prudent with avarice, while the 
extravagant are exprefling the moft 
pointed terms of difpleafure againft 
the cautious; and the’obfervation will 
occur in innumerable other inftances. 
So much for the difeafe; but what, 
and where, is the remedy? it certainly 
lies in this— to perfuade ourfelves, that 
every native complexion of mind is 
equally good and bad, with others ; 
and appears peculiarly di/gufting only 
to thofe whofe minds are of a diffimi- 
lar or an oppofite cat. To this, and 
its effects on our peace of mind, we 
may afcribe the moit general fource 


* See page 145. 
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of our domeftic infelicities, Con- 
vinced of this truth, ‘ of fovereign 
aid to peace,’ much advantage may 
be derived from mutual forbearance, 
which nothing can fo effe€tually teach, 
as a thorough belief of this neceffary 
axiom. And it is neceflary, more- 
over, to learn from it, as well as bear 
_ with it. It is not only a virtue to 
be prattifed, but it alfo becomes a 
leffon of inftruétion, to be learnt. 
From the avaricious, let the expenfive 
learn—not to be covetous, but to be 
prudent. From the extravagant, the 
penurious may learn to be generous ; 
and fo of others. One peculiarity of 
temper may be a monitor and a ba- 
lance to another: each may learn 
from, and bear with, its oppofite ; 
yet where, in any inftance, excefs is 
perceived, or likely to be produced, 
it may be diminifhed or prevented, 
by feafonable and friendly admoni- 
tions: but fuch admonition, in order 
to be effeftual, muft ever be offered 
in wifdom, with temper, and from 
friendfhip; never in diflike, or with 
acrimony. Mutual forbearance and 
amicable faithfulnefs, will ever prove 
a certain remedy for thofe evils, where 
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they are remediable ; but all conten- 
tion and irritation will inflame and 
increafe them. And I avow, that 
there is nothing of meannefs of fpirit, 
or abjeétnefs of mind in this—but 
chriftian charity and patience are ex- 
ercifed and promoted by it. * A foft 
anfwer,’ fays Solomon, ¢ turneth a- 
way wrath; but grievous words ftir 
up anger.” And the great apoftle 
of the Gentiles exhorts, ‘ Revenge 
not yourfelves ; but rather give place 
unto wrath,’ and again, ‘ Be kindly 


affectioned one toward another; for- 


giving one another.’ 

May diflimilar tempers and difpo- 
fitions, therefore, not only bear with, 
and exercife charity toward each o- 
ther; but avail themfelves of what 
they have heretofore confidered as an 
evil; and learn from each other. Let 
each be an excitement to virtue, a 
leffon of inftruétion, and a caufe of 
improvement, to another: fo fhall we 
be the children of our father who is 
in heaven; who caufeth his rain to 
defcend, and his fun to fhine, on the 
evil and on the good, on the juft and 
on the unjutt.’ 

Mora tis. 


Important REFLECTIONS on COMMERCE. 
[ From Paine’s Rights of Man, Part II. } 


b  * pavescteay has a tendency to 
promote the civil intercourfe 


of nations, by an exchange of bene- 
fits, is a fubje&t as worthy of philofo- 
phy as of politics. Commerce is no 
other than the traffic of two indivi- 
duals, multiplied on a fcale of num- 
bers; and by the fame rule that na- 
ture intended the intercourfe of two, 
fhe intended that of all. For this 
purpofe fhe has diftributed the mate- 
rials of manufactures and commerce, 
in various and diftant parts of a na- 
tion and of the world ; and as they 
cannot be procured by war fo cheaply 


* Mr. Paine had juft before faid, that, 
charaters of government; the one, the civ 


or fo commodioufly as by commerce, 
fhe has rendered the latter the means 
of extirpating the former. 

As the two are nearly the oppofites 
of each other, confequently, the un- 
civilized ftate of European govern- 
ments * is injurious to commerce. 
Every kind of deftru€tion or embar- 
rafiment ferves to l:flen the quantity, 
and it matters but little in what part 
of the commercial world the reduc- 
tion begins. Like blood, it cannot 
be taken from any of the parts, without 
being taken from the whole mafs in cir- 
culation, and all partake of the lofs. 


in this country, there are ‘two diftin& 
il government, or the government of Jaws, 


which operates at home; the other, the court, or cabinet government, which operates 
abroad, on the rude jlan of uncivilized life, ©. 
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When the ability in any nation to buy 
is deftroyed, it equally involves the 
feller. Could the government of 
England deftroy the commerce of all 
other nations, fhe would moft effec- 
tually ruin her own. 

It is poffible that a nation may be 
the carrier for the world, but fhe can- 
not be the merchant. She cannot be 
the feller and the buyer of her own 
merchandize. The ability to buy 
muft refide out of herfelf; and, 
therefore, the profperity of any com- 
mercial nation is regulated by the 
profperity of the reft. If they are 
poor fhe cannot be rich, and her con- 
dition, be it what it may, is an index 
of the height of the commercial tide 
in other nations. 

That the principles of commerce, 
and its univerfal operation may be 
underftood, without underftanding the 
practice, is a pofition that reafon will 
not deny; and it is on this ground 
only that I argue the fubjec&t. It is 
one thing in the counting-houfe, in 
the world it is another. With refpeét 
to its operation it muft neceffarily be 
contemplated as a reciprocal thing ; 
that only one half its powers refides 
within the nation, and that the whole 
is as effectually deitroyed by deftroying 
the half that refides without, as if the 
deftruction had been committed on 
that which is within ; for neither can 
act without the other. 

When in the lait, as well as in 
former,wars, the commerce of Eng- 
land funk, it was becaufe the general 
quantity was leffened every where ; 
and it now rifes, becaufe commerce 
is in a rifing ftate in every nation. 
If England, at this day, imports and 
exports more than at any former pe- 
riod, the nations with which {he trades 
mutt neceffarily do the fame ; her im- 


ports are their exports, and wice 
verfa. 

There can be no fuch thing as a 
nation flourifhing alone in commerce ; 
fhe can only participate ; and the de- 
ftruction of it in any part muft necef- 
farily affect all. When, therefore, 
governments are at war, the attack is 
made upon the common ftock of com- 
merce, an the confequence is the 
fame as if each had attac‘ced his own. 

The prefent increafe of commerce 
is not to be attributed to miniiters, 
or to any political contrivances, but 
to its own natural operations in con- 
fequence of peace. ‘The regular 
markets had been deftroyed, the chan- 
nels of trade broken up, the high 
road of the feas infefted with robbers 
of every natioa, and the attention of 
the world called to other objects. 
Thofe interruptions have ceafed, and 
peace has reftored the deranged con- 
dition of things to their proper or- 
der *, 

It is worth remar’cing, thot every 
nation reckons the ba’ance of trade in 
its own favour; and therefore fome- 
thing muft be irregular in the co.n- 
mon ideas upon this tubject. 

The fact, however, is true, ac- 
cording to what is called a balance; 
and it is from this caufe that com- 
merce is univerfally fupported. Every 
nation feels the advantage, or it 
would abandon the practic: : but the 
deception lics in the mode of making 
up the accounts, and in attributing 
what are called protits to a wrong 
caufe. 

Mr. Pitt has fometimes amufed him- 
felf, by thewirg what he called a ba- 
lance of trade from the cuftom-houte 
books. ‘This mode of calculation, not 
only affords no rule that is truc, but 
one. that is fale. 


* In America, the increafe of commerce is greater in propo: tion than in Engiand. 


i 


It is, at this time, at leaft one half more than at any veriod prior to the revolution. 
The greateft number of veffels cleared out of th: port of Philadelphia, before the com- 
mencement of the war, was between eight and nin hundred. In the year 1788, ih¢ 
number was upward of twelve: undzed. Ass the ftate of Pennfyivania is eftimated as 
an eighth part of the United States in population, the whole number of veifeis muit 


now be nearly ten thouland. 
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In the firft place, every cargo that 
departs from the cuftom-houle, ap- 
pears on the books as an export; and, 
according to the cuftom-houie balance, 
the lofles at fea, and by foreign 
faijures, are all reckoned on the fide 
of profit, becaufe they appear as ex- 
ports. 

Secondly, Becaufe the importation 
by the fmuggling trade does not ap- 
pear on the cuftom-houfe books, to 
arrange againft the exports. 

No balance, therefore, as applying 
to fuperior advantages, can be drawn 
from thofe documents ; and if we ex- 
amine the natural operation of com- 
merce, the idea is fallacious; and if 
true, would foon be injurious. The 
great fupport of commerce confifts in 
the balance being a level of benefits 
among all nations. 

Two merchants of different nations 
trading together, will both become 
rich, and each makes the balance in his 
own favour; confcquently, they do 
not get rich out of each other; and it 
is the fame with refpeét to the nations 
in which they refide. The cafe muft 
be, that each nation muft get rich out 
of its own means, and increafes that 
riches by fomething which it procures 
from another in exchange. 

If a merchant in England fends an 
article of Englifh manufaCture abroad, 
which cofts him a fhilling at home, 
and imports fomething which fells for 
tivo, he makes a balance of one hhil- 
ling in his own favour: but this is 
not gained out of the foreign nation 
er the foreign merchant, for he alfo 
does the fame by the article he re- 
ceives, and neither has a balance of 
advantage upon the other. The ori- 
ginal value of the two articles in their 
proper countries were but two fhil- 
lings; but by changing their places, 
they acquire a new idea of value, 
equal to double what they had at firft, 
and that increafed value is equally 
divided. 

There is no otherwife a balance on 
foreign than on domeftic commerce. 
The merchants of London and New- 
caltle trade on the iame principles, as 

I 
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if they refided in different nations, and 
make their balances in the fame man- 
ner: yet London doth not get rich 
out of Newcaftle, any more than New- 
caftle out of London: but coals, the 
merchandize of Newcaftle, have an 
additional value at London, and Lon- 
don merchandize has the fame at 
Newcaftle. 

Though the principle of all com- 
merce is the fame, the domettic, ina 
national view, is the part the moft 
beneficial ; becaufe the whole of the 
advantages, on both fides, refts with- 
in the nation; whereas, in foreign 
commerce, it is only a participation 
of one half. 

The moft unprofitable of all com- 
merce is that connected with foreign 
dominion. To a few individuals it 
may be beneficial, merely becaufe it 
is commerce ; but to the nation it is 
alofs. ‘The expence of maintaining 
dominion more than abforbs the pro- 
fits of any trade. It does not increafe 
the general quantity in the world, but 
operates teleffen it; and as a greater 
mafs would be afloat by relinquifhing 
dominion, the participation without 
the expence would be more valuable 
than a greater quantity with it. 

But it is impoffible to engrofs com- 
merce by dominion ; and therefore it 
is ftill more fallacious. It cannot exift 
in confined channels, and neceffarily 
breaks out by regular or irregular 
means, that defeat the attempt; and 
to fucceed would be ftill worfe. 
France, fince the revolution, has been 
more than indifferent as to foreign 
pofleffions; and other nations will be- 
come the fame, when they inveftigate 
the fubjeé&t with refpect to commerce. 

To the expence of dominion is to 
be.added that of navies, and when the 
amount of the two are fubtracted from 
the profits of commerce, it will ap- 
pear, that what is called the balance 
of trade, even admitting it to exift, 
is not enjoyed by the nation, but ab- 
forbed by the government. 

The idea of having navies for the 
protection of commerce is delufive. 
it is putting the means of uae 
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for the means of protection. Com- 
merce needs no other protection than 
the reciprocal intereft which every 
nation feels in fapporting it—it is 
common ftock—it exifts by a balance 
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of advantages to all; and the only 
interruption it meets, is from the pre- © 
fent uncivilized flate of governments, 
and which it is its common intereft to 
reform. 


OssERVATIONS on CHARTERS and CORPORATIONS. 


[ From the Same. ] 


| is a perverfion of terms to fay, 
that a charter gives rights. It 
operates by a contrary effect, that of 
taking rights away. Rights are in- 
herently in all the inhabitants; but 
charters, by annulling thofe rights in 
the majority, leave the right by exclu- 
fion in the hands ofafew. Ifcharters 
were conftruéted fo as to exprefs in 
direé&t terms, ‘ that every inhabitant, 
who is not a member of a corporation, 
fhall not exercife the right of voting,’ 
fuch charters would, in the face, be 
charters, not{of rights, but of exclu- 
fion. The effect is the fame under 
the form they now ftand; and the 
only perfons on whom they operate, 
are the perfons whom they exclude. 
Thofe whofe rights are guaranteed, 
by not being taken away, exercife no 
other rights, than as members of the 
community they are entitled to with- 
out a charter; and, therefore, all 
charters have no other than an indi- 
rect negative operation. They donot 
give rights to A, but they make a 
difference in favour of A by taking 
away the right of B, and confequently 
are inftruments of injuftice. 

But charters and corporations have 
2 more extenfive evil effect, than what 
relates merely toelections. They are 
fources of endlefs contentions in the 
places where they exift; and they lef- 
fen the common rights of national {o- 
ciety. A native of England, under 
the operation of thefe charters and 
corporations, cannot be faid to be an 


Englifhman in the full fenfe of the 
word. He is not free of the nation, 
in the fame manner that a Frenchman 
is free of France, and an American of 
America. His rights arecircumfcribed 
to the town, and, in fome cafes, to 
the parifh of his birth; and all other 
parts, though in his native land, are 
to him as a foreign country. To ac- 
quire a refidence in thefe, he muft 
undergo a local naturalization by pur- 
chafe, or he is forbidden or expelled 
the place. This fpecies of feudality 
is kept up to aggrandize the corpora- 
tions at the ruin of towns; and the 
effect is vifible. 

The generality of corporation towns 
are in a ftate of folitary decay, and 
prevented from further ruin, only by 
fome circumftance in their fituation, 
fuch as a navigable river, or a plenti- 
ful furrounding country. As popula- 
tion is one of the chief fources of 
wealth, (for without it land itfelf has 
no value) every thing which operates 
to prevent it muft lefien the value of 
property ; and as corporations have 
not only this tendency, but directly 
this effect, they cannot but be injuri- 
ous. If any policy were to be fol- 
lowed, inftead of that of general free- 
dom, to every perfon to fettle where 
he chofe, (as in France or America) 
it would be more confifient to give 
encouragement to new comers, thaa 
to preclude their admiffion by exatting 
premiums from them *. 

The perfons moft immediately in- 

terefted 


* It is dificult to accoimt for the origin of charter and corporation towns, unlefs 
we fuppofe them to have arifen out of, or been conneéted with, fome fpecies of garri- 


fon fervice. 


The times in which they began juftify this idea. 


The generality of thofe 


towns have been garrifons ; and the corporations were charged with the care of the 
gates of the towns, when no military garrifon was prefent. Their refufing or grant- 
Bbz ing 
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terefted in the abolition of corpora- 
‘tions, are the inhabitants of the towns 
where corporations are eftablifhed. 
The inftances of Manchefter, Birm- 
ingham, and Sheffield, thew, by con- 
traft, the injury which thofe Gothic 
inftitutions are to property and com- 
merce. A few examples may be found, 
fuch as that of London, whofe natural 
and commercial advantage, owing to 
its fituation on the Thames, is capable 
of bearing up againtt the political evils 
of a corporation; but in almoft all 
other cafes the fatality is too vifible to 
be doubtéd or denied. 

Though the whole nation is not fo 
directly affeéted by the depreffion of 
property in corporation towns as the 
inhabitants themifelves, it partakes of 
the confequence. By leflening the 
value of property, the quantity of 
national commerce is curtailed. Every 
man is a cuilomer in proportion to his 
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ability ; and as all parts of a nation 


trade with each other, whatever af- 
feéts any of the parts, muft neceflarily 
communicate to the whole. 

As one of the houfes of the — 
parliament is, in a great meafure, 
made up of elections from thefe cor- 
porations ; and as it is unnatural that 
a pure ftream fhould flow from a foul 
fountain, its vices are but a continua- 
tion of the vices of its origin. A 
man of moral honour and good politi- 
cal principles, cannot fubmit to the 
mean drudgery and difgraceful arts, 
by which fuch eleétions are caried. 
To be a fuccefsful candidate, he mult 
be dellitute of the qualities that con- 
ftitute a jult legiflator : and being thus 
difciplined to corruption by the mode 
of entering into parliament, it is not 
to be expected that the reprefentative 
fhould be better than the man. 


A Curious Hiftorical Account of Lonvon, in the Reign of Henry Il. 


To the Epitor of the UniversaL MaGazine. 


Sir, 


The aftonifoing Degree in-which the Buildings of this great Metropolis have increafed 
within a very few Years paft, and ftill increafing, may render an Account of it 
as it exifted in a remote Period, a Subje@ of curious Contraft to thofe who are 

Sond of tracing the Progrefs of Society from its early rude State to the Elegance 
of modern Civilization. I have, therefore, fent you an Account of London, by 
William Fitz Stephen, @ Mek, ix the Reign of our fecond Henry, who feems 
to have confidered as magn'ficent Objects what would norw be regarded as abjee 


and contemptible. Iam, Se. 


The fituation of London. 


Mons the noble cities of the 

world, honoured by fame, the 
city of London is the one principal feat 
of the kingdom of England, whofe 
renown is {pread abroad very far; but 
fhe tranfporteth her wares and com- 
modities much farther, and advanceth 


An AnTiquary. 


her head fo much the higher. Hap- 
py the is in the wholefomenefs of the 
air, in the Chriftian religion, her 
munition alfo and ftrength, the nature 
of her fituation, the honour of her ci- 
tizens, the chaftity of her matrons. 
Very pleafant alfo in her fports and 
paftimes, and replenifhed with ho- 
nourable perfonages, all which I think 
meet proper feverally to confider. 


ing admiffion to flrangers, which has produced the cuftorn of giving, felling, and 
buying freedom, has more of the nature of garrifon authority than civil government. 
Soldiers are free of all corporations throughout the nation, by the fame propriety that 


every foldier is free of every garrifon, and no other perfons are. 


He can follow any 


employment, with the p:rmiffion of his officers, in any corporation town throughout 


The 


the nation. 
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The temperatene/s of the air. 


In this place the calmnefs of the air 
doth mollify men’s minds, not cor- 
rupting them with venereal lufts, but 
preferving them from favage and rude 
behaviour, and feafoning their incli- 
nations with a more kind and free 
temper. 


Of Chriftian religion there. 


There is in the church of St. Paul 
a bifhop’s fee: it was formerly a me- 
tropolitan, and, as it is thought, fhall 
recover the faid dignity again, if the 
citizens fhall return back into the 
ifland ; except, perhaps, the archiepif- 
copal title of St. Thomas the martyr, 
and his bodily prefence, do perpetuate 
this honour to Canterbury, where 
now his reliques are. But feeing St. 
‘Thomas hath graced both thefe cities, 
namely, London with his birth, and 
Canterbury with his death ; one place 
may alledge more againit the other, 
in refpect of the fight of that faint, 
with the acceffion of holinefs. Now, 
concerning the worfhip of God in the 
Chriftian faith; there are in London 
and the fuburbs, thirteen greater con- 
ventual churches, befide 126 lef- 
fer parifh churches : [139 churches in 
all. } 

Of the frrength and {cite of the city. 

It hath on the eaft part a tower pa- 
latine, very large and very ftrong ; 
whofe court and walls rife up from a 
deep foundation; the mortar is tem- 
pered with the blood of beafts, On 
the weft are two caftles well fenced. 
The wall of the city is high and great, 
continued with feven gates, which are 
made double, and on the north dif- 
tinguifhed with turrets by {paces. 
Likewife on the fouth London hath 
been inclofed with walls and towers, 
but the large river of Thames, well 
ftored with fith, and in which the tide 
ebbs and flows, by continuance of 
time, hath wafhed, worn away, and 
caft down thofe walls. Farther above, 
in the weit part, the king’s palace is 
eminently feated upon the fame river 5 
an incomparable building, having a 
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wall before it and fome bulwarks ; it 
is two miles from the city, continued 
with a fuburb full of people. 


Of the gardens planted. 


Every where without the houfes of 
the fuburbs, the citizens have gardens 
and orchards planted with trees, large, 
beautiful, and one joining to ano- 
ther. . 

Of their paffures. 

On the north fide are fields for paf- 
ture, and open meadows, very plea- 
fant; among which the river waters 
do flow, and the wheels of the mills 
are turned about with a delightful 
noife. Very near lieth a large foreft, 
in which are woody groves of wild 
beafts ; in the covers whereof do lurk 


bucks and does, wild boars and bulls. 


Of the fields. 


The arable lands are no hungry 
pieces of gravel ground ; but like the 
rich fields of Afia, which bring plenti- 
ful corn, and fill the barns of thofe 
that till them with an excellent crop 
of the fruits of Ceres. 


Of their wells. 


There are alfo about London, on 
the north of the fuburbs, choice foun- 
tains of water, fweet, wholefome, and 
clear, ftreaming forth among the glif- 
tening pebble ftones : in this number, 
Holywell, Clarkenwell, and St. Cle- 
ment’s well, are of moft note, and fre- 
quented above the reft, when fcholars, 
and the youth of the city take the air 
abroad in the fummer evenings. 


Of the citizens? honour, 


_ This city is honoured with her men, 
graced with her arms, and peopled 
with a multitude of inhabitants. In 
the fatal wars under king Stephen 
there went out to a mufter, men fit for 
war, efteemed to the number of 
20,000 horfemen armed, and 69,000 
footmen. ‘The citizens of London 
are known in all places, and refpected 
above all other citizens for their civil 
demeanour, their gcod apparel, their 
table, and their diicourfe, 

of 
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Of the chaftity of their matrons. 


The matrons of this city may be 
paralleled with the Sabine women. 


Of their fcbools. 


In London three-famous {chools are 
kept at three principal churches, St. 
Paul’s, the Holy Trinity, and St. 
Martin’s, which they retain by privi- 
lege and ancient dignity : yet, for the 
moft part, by favour of fome perfons, 
or fome teachers, who are known and 
famed fox their philofophy : there are 
other {choo!s there upon good-will and 
fufferance. Upon the holidays, the 
matters with their fcholars celebrate 
affemblies at the feilival churches. 
‘The {cholars difpute there for exer- 
cife fake; fome ufe demonttrations, 
others topical and probable argu- 
ments; fome prattife enthymemes, 
others do better ufe perfect fy!logifms ; 
fome exercife themfelves in difpute for 
oftentation, which is practifed among 
fuch as ftrive together for victory ; 
others difpute for truth, which is the 
grace of perfection. ‘The fophiiters, 
which are diffemblers, turn verbalitts, 
and are magnified when they overflow 
in fpeech and abundance of words ; 
fome alfo are entrapped with deceit- 
ful arguments. Sometimes certain 
oratc.». with rhetorical orations, fpeak 
handivmely to perfuade, being careful 
to obferve the precepts of art, who 
omit no matter contingent. The boys 
of divers fchools wrangle together in 
verfifying, or canvafs the principles 
of grammar, or difpute the rules of 
the preterperfect and future tenfes. 
Some there are that in epigrams, 
shimes, and verfes, ufe that trivial 
way of abufe. ‘hele do freely abule 
their fellows, fupprefling their names, 
with a feicennine railing liberty: 
thefe caft out moft abufive jetts ; and 
with focratical witty expreflions, they 
touch the vices of their fellow, or 
perhaps of their fuperiors, or fall upon 
them with a fatirical bitternefs, and 
with bolder reproaches than is fit. 
"Yue hearers, prepared for laughter, 
make themfelves merry in the mean 
time. 
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How the affairs of the city are difpofeds 

The feveral craftfmen, the feveral 
fellers of wares, and workmen for 
hire, all are diftinguifhed every morn- 
ing by themfelves, in their places as 
well as trades. Befides, there is in 
London upon the river’s bank a pub- 
lic place of cookery, among the wines 
to be fold in the fhips, and in the 
wine cellars. There every day we 
may call for any difh of meat, roatt, 
fried, or boiled; fifth both fmall and 
great; ordinary flefh for the poorer 
fort, and more dainty for the rich, as 
venifon and fowl. If friends come 
upon a fudden, wearied with travel, to 
a citizen’s houfe, and they be loth to 
wait for curious preparations and 
dreflings of frefh meat, let the fervants 
give them water to wath, and bread 
to ftay their ftomach, and in the mean 
time they run to the water fide, where 
all things that can be defired are at 
hand. Whatfoever multitude of fol- 
diers, or other ftrangers enter into 
the city at any hour of the day or 
night, or elfe are about to depart, 
they may turn in, bait here, and re- 
freth themfelves to their content, and 
fo avoid long fafting, and not go away 
without their dinner. If any defire 
to fit their dainty tooth, they take a 
goole ; they need not to long for the 
towl of Africa, no, nor the rare God- 
wit of Ionia. This is the public 
cookery, and very convenient gor the 
ftate of the city, and belongs to it. 
Hence it is, we read in Plato’s Gor- 
gias, that next to the phyfician’s art 
is the trade of cooks. 

Of Smithfield, 

Without one of the gates is a cer- 
tain field, plain, (or fmooth) both in 
name and fituation. Every Friday, 
except fome greater feftival come in 
the way, there is a fine fight of good 
horfes to be fold: many come out of 
the city to buy or look on, to wit, 
earls, barons, knights, citizens, all 
reforting thither. it is a pleafant 


fight there to behold the animals, well 
ficthed, fleék, and fhining, delight- 
fully walking, aad their feet on either 
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fide up and down together by turns: 
or elfe trotting horfes, which are more 
convenient for men that bear arms ; 
thefe, although they fet a little harder, 
go away readily, and lift up and fet 
down together the contrary feet on 
either fide. Here are alfo young colts 
of a good breed, that have not been 
well accuftomed to the bridle; thefe 
fling about, and by mounting bravely 
fhew their mettle. Here are princi- 
pal horfes, {trong and well limbed. 
Here alfo are breaft-horfes, perhaps 
race horfes, fit to be joined by couples, 
very fair and handfome, and fleek 
about the ears, carry their necks aloft, 
being well flefhed, and round about 
the buttocks. In another part ftand 
the country people with cattle, and 
commodities of the field, large {wine, 
and kine with their udders ftrutting 
out, fair bodied oxen, and the woolly 
flock. There are alfo cart horfes fit 
for the dray, or the plough, or the 
chariot: and fome mares big with 
foal; together with others that have 
their wanton colts following them 
clofe at their fide. 


Concerning foipping and merchandize. 


To this city, merchants bring in 
wares by fhips from every nation 
under heaven. The Arabian fends 
his gold, the Sabean his frankincenfe 
and {pices, the Scythian, arms; oilfof 
= from the plentiful wood: Ba- 
ylon her fat foil, and Nylus his pre- 
cious ftones: the Seres fend purple 
garments ; they of Norway and Ruf- 
fia, trouts, furs, andfables; and the 
French their wines. 


Its antiquity and government. 


According to the report of chroni- 
cles, it is more ancient than the city 
of Rome; for both being defcended 
from the fame Trojan ttock: Brute 
builded this, before Remus and Ro- 
mulus did the other. Whence ftill it 
ufeth the fame ancient laws and com- 
mon inftitutions. For this our city, 
like to that, is diftinguithed by wards 
and feveral limits; it hath fherifts 
every year, anfiverable to their con- 


fuls ; it hath aldermen, enjoying the 
dignity of fenators, befide interior 
magiitrates; it hath alfo common 
fewers and conveyances for waters in 
the ftreets. Concerning caufes in 
queition, there are feveral places and 
courts for caufes deliberative, demon- 
ftrative, and judicial: upon their fet 
days alfo they have their common- 
council and great aflemblies. 

The only plagues of London are 
immoderate drinking of idle fellows, 
and frequent fires. 


Of Sports and paftimes. 


Every Sunday in Lent, after din- 
ner, a company of young men ride 
out into the fields on horfes which are 
fit for war, and principal runners: 
every one among them is taught to 
run the rounds with his horfe. 

The citizens fons iffue out through 
the gates by troops, furnifhed with 
lances and warlike fhields: the younger 
fort have their pikes not headed with 
iron, where they make a reprefenta- 
tron of battle, and exercife a tkirmith. 
There refort to this exercife many 
courtiers, when the king lies near 
hand, and young itriplings out of the 
families of barons and great perfons, 
which have not yet attained to the 
warlike girdle, to train and tkirmith. 
Hope of victory inflames every one: 
the neighing and fierce horfes bettir 
their joints, and chew their bridles, 
and cannot endure to ftand -ftill; at 
laft they begin their race, and then 
the young men diyide their troops ; 
fome labour to outftrip their leaders, 
and cannot reach them; others fling 
down their fellows, and get beyond 
them. 

In Eafter holidays they counterfeit 
a fea-fight: a pole is fet up in the 
middle of the river, with a target 
well failened thereon, and a young 
man itands in a boat which is rowed 
with oars, and driven on with the tide, 
who with his {pear hits the target in 
his paflage; with which blow, if he 
breaks the fpear and ftand upright, 
fo that he hold footing, he hath his 
defire; bu: if his fpear continue un- 
broken 
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broken by the blow, he is tumbled 
into the water, and his boat paffeth 
clear away: but on either fide this 
target two fhips ftand in-ward, with 
many young men ready to take him 
up after he is funk, as foon as he 
appeareth again on the top of the wa- 
ter: the fpectators ftand upon the 
bridge, and in folars upon the river 
to behold thefe things, being prepared 
for laughter. 

Upon the holidays all fummer, the 
youth is exercifed in leaping, fhoot- 
ing, wreftling, cafting of ftones, and 
throwing of javelins fitted with loops 
for the purpofe, which they ftrive to 
fling beyond the mark: they alfo ufe 
Sncktons, like fighting men. As for 
the maidens, they have their exercife 
of dancing and tripping till moon- 
light. 

In winter, almoft every holiday 
before dinner, the foaming boars fight 
for their heads, and prepare with 
deadly tufhes to be made bacon: or 
elfe fome lufty bulls or huge bears are 
baited with dogs. 

When that great moor which wafh- 
ed Moorfields, at the north wall of 
the city, is frozen over, great com- 
panies of young men go to {port upon 
the ice, and bind to their fhoes, bones, 
as the legs of fome beafts, and hold 
ftakes in their hands, headed with 
fharp iron, which fometimes they 
ftrike againft the ice, and thefe men 
go on with fpeed, as doth a bird in 
the air, or darts fhot from fome war- 
like engine: fometimes two men fet 
themfelves at a diftance, and run one 
againft another, as it were at tilt, 
with thefe ftakes, wherewith one or 
both parties are thrown down, not 
without fome hurt to their bodies; 
and after their fall, by reafon of the 
violent motion, are carried a good 
diitance one from another; and where- 
foever the ice doth touch their head, 
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it rubs off all the fkin and lays it 
bare ; and if one fall upon his leg or 
arm, i®is ufually broken: but young 
men being greedy of honour and de- 
firous of victory, do thus exercife 
themfelves in counterfeit battles, that 
they may bear the brunt more ftrongly 
when they come to it in good ear- 
neft. 

Many citizens take delight in birds, 
as fparrow-hawks, gofs-hawks, and 
fuch like, and in dogs to hunt in the 
woody ground. The citizens have 
authority to hunt in Middlefex, Hert- 
fordfhire, all the Chilterns, and in 
Kent, as far as Gray-water. 


Natives of London. 


The city of London hath brought 
forth fome who have fubdued many 
kingdoms, and the empire of Rome to 
themfelves ; and many others, who, 
being lords of this world, were deified 
in another. 

And in the times of Chriftianity 
it brought forth the noble emperor 
Conftantine, who gave the city of 
Rome and all the imperial arms to 
God, and to St. Peter, and Silvefter 
the pope, whofe ftirrup he refufed not 
to hold, and pleafed rather to be 
called defender of the holy Roman 
church, than emperor of the world, 
And left the peace of our lord the 
pope fhould fuffer any difturbance by 
the noife of fecular affairs, he left the 
city, and beftowed it on the pope, and 
founded the city of Conitantinople for 
his own habitation. London alfo in 
thefe latter times hath brought forth fa- 
mous and magnificent princes: Maud 
the emprefs, king Henry the third, 
and Thomas the archbifhop, a glori- 
ous martyr of Chrift, than whom no 
man was more innocent, or more de- 
voted to the general good of the La- 
tin world, 
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4 Geographical Account of Hixpoostan, or Inpia: With a neat and 
accurate Map of the SouTHERN Part of that extenfive Country. 


JHE geography of Hindooftan 
has hitherto been very imper- 


feétly underftood by the European 
writers ; and it feems to have been 
referved for major Rennell, late fur- 
veyor general of Bengal, to give a 
more perfect idea of it than had ever 
been obtained before. His excellent 
Map of Hindooftan, with his Memoir 
of that Map, entitles him to an ex- 
alted rank among the men of fcience, 
who have the moft largely contributed 
to the extenfion of our geographical 
knowledge. 

* Hindooftan,’ fays this indefatiga- 
ble geographer, ‘ has, by the people 
of modern Europe, been underftood 
to mean the tract fituated between the 
rivers Ganges and Indus, on the eait 
and weft; the Thibetian and Tarta- 
rian mountains, on the north; and 
the fea, on the fouth. But, ftricly 
fpeaking, the extent of Hindooftan is 
much more circum{cribed, than thofe 
limits convey an idea of; and the 
name ought to be applied only to that 


part of the above tra¢t, which lies to 
the north of the parallels of 21° or 


22°. The Nerbudda river is, in- 
deed, the reputed fouthern boundary 
of Hindooftan, as far as it goes ; and 
the fouthern frontiers of Bengal and 
Bahar compofe the remainder of it. 
The countries on the fouth of this 
line, according to the Indian geogra- 
phers, go under the general name of 
Deccan, and comprife nearly one half 
of the tract generally known by the 
name of the Mogul empire. But, as 
the term Hindoo/fan has been applied, 
in a lax fenfe, to this whole empire, 
it may be neceffary to diftinguifh the 
northern part of it by the name of 
Hindooftan Proper. 

This tract (of which we fhall give 
& map in a future number) has, in- 
deed, the Indus, and the mountains 
ef Thibet and Tartary, for its weftern 


and northern boundaries: ¢ but the 
Ganges,’ continues major Rennell, 
« was improperly applied as an eaftern 
boundary ; as it interfeéts, in its courfe, 
fome of the richeft provinces of the 
empire; while the Burrampooter, 
which is much nearer the mark, as 
an eaftern boundary, was utterly un- 
known. In this circumfcribed ftate, 
the extent of Hindooftan Proper 1s 
about equal to France, Germany; Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, Switzerland, italy, 
and the Low Countries, collectively; 
and the Deccan and Peninfula are 
about equal to the Britifh Iflands, 
Spain, and Turkey in Europe. I 
have here called the traét which lies 
on the fouth of the Kiftna river, the 
Peninfula, in conformity to general 
prattice, although its form does by 
no means warrant it. ‘The term Dec- 
can, which fignifies the South, is ap- 
plied (as before-faid) in its moft ex- 
tenfive fignification, to the whole re- 
ion that lies on the fouth of Hin- 
ooftan Proper. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that, in its proper and limited 
fenfe, it means only the countries 
fituated between Hindooftan Proper, 
the Carnatic, the Weftern Sea, and 
Orifla; that is, the provinces of 
Candeifh, Dowlatabad, Vifiapour, 
Golconda, and the weftern part of 
Berar. 

The term India, by which this 
country, as far it was known, is dif- 
tinguifhed in the earlieft Greek hif- 
torians, ‘appears to be derived from 
Hind, the name given to it by the 
ancient Perfians; through whom, 
doubtlefs, the knowledge both of the 
country and its name was tranfmitted 
to the Greeks. We have the ftrongett 
affurances from Mr. Wilkins, that no 
fuch words as Hindoo or Hindooftan, 
are to be found in the Sanfcrit dic- 
tionary *. It appears, that the peo- 
ple, among whom the Sanicrit lan- 

guage 


* * See the Notes on the Heetopades, or Fables, recently tranflated from the San- 
{crit (or Sanfcreet) by Mr. Wilkins, page 332, This gentleman has the merit of 
. G 


being 
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guage was vernacular, ftyled their 
country Bharata; a name, which is, 
I believe, quite novel to the ears of 
the fearned in Europe. It is proba- 
ble, then, that the Word Hizd furnifhed 
that of India to the Greeks ; and the 
word flan, fignifying country in the 
Perfic, is of more modern date: for 
we find it joined to many of the anci- 
ent Perfian names of countries ; as to 
Dahz, whence Daheftan: and Tapuri, 
is Taberi-ftan; Corduene, Curdi- 
ftan; together with many others. It 
has happened in the application of 
this name, India, as on fimilar occa- 
fions ; that is to fay, it has been ap- 
plied, not only to the country origi- 
nally defigned by it, but to others 
adjacent to, and beyond it * : for the 
countries between Hindooftan and 
China came to be called the farther 
India, or India extra Gangem: whereas 
Hind, or India, properly belonged 
only to the country of the people called 
Hindoos, or thofe of India intra Gan- 
gem. The name is as ancient as the 
earlieft profane hiflory extant; and 
this may ferve, among many other 
inftances, to prove the high antiquity 
of the Perfian language. 

‘ India has in all ages excited the 
attention of the curious in almoft every 
walk of life. Its rare products and 
manufactures, engaged that of the 
merchants; while the mild and in- 
offenfive religion of Brama, and the 
manners inculcated by it, attracted 
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the notice of philofophers. The 
ftruéture of its language too, is re- 
markable, and has a claim to origi- 
nality. It had been happy for the 
Indians, if they had not attracted the 
notice of a clafs of men more inimical 
to the happinefs of mankind : for the 
foftnefs and effeminacy induced by the 
climate, and the yielding nature of 
the foil, which produces almoft fpon- 
taneoufly, invited the attacks of their 
many hardy neighbours, and rendered 
them an eafy prey to every foreign 
invader. Hence, we find them fuc- 
ceflively conquered by the Perfians, 
Patans, and Moguls; and it is pro- 
bable that, like the Chinefe, they 
have feldom had a dynafty of kings, 
from among their own countrymen. 
The accounts of twenty-two centuries 
ago reprefent the Indians as a people 
who ftood very high in point of civi- 
lization: but, to judge from their 
ancient monuments, they had not 
carried the imitative arts to any thing 
like the degree of perfection attained 
by the Greeks and Romans, or even 
by the Egyptians. Both the Hindoos 
and Chinefe appear to have carried 
the arts juft to the point requifite for 
ufeful purpofes, but never to have ap- 
proached the fummit of perfection, as 
it refpects tafte, or boldnefs of de- 
fign.’ 

Our limits will not allow us to fol- 
low major Rennell into the ancient 
geographical divifions, or remote 


being the firft European who acquired the knowledge of the San{crit language ; which 
was that of ancient Hindooftan (or Bharata) but which ceafed to be the vernacular 
tongue, foon after the Mahomedan conqueft, in the fourteenth century. A few years 


ago, it was known — to the Pundits or Jearned Bramins, who religioufly kept it 
from the knowledge of all but their own order; it being the facred depofit of their 
religious inftitutions and myfteries ; and which it was inconvenient to communicate to 
the vulgar, otherwife than through the medium of their own comments and interpreta- 
tions. ‘The honour done Mr. Wilkins on this occafion, reminds us of the communi- 
cations made to Herodotus, by the Egyptian priefts; and it is a fair inference, that 
the perfonal merit of both thefe men had a principal fhare in obtaining {o diftinguithed 
a preference.” 

* « The term Lybia belonged, at firft, only to the countries of Africa, that were. 
colonized by the Greeks ; but was afterward applied by them to the whole continent. 
The Romans, in a fimilar manner, extended the name of Africa, which originally 
belonged only to the territories of Carthage, to the whole continent ; or, at Ieaft, to a6 
much as they knew of it. A/a was applied, at firft, only to Natolia; which took 
the name of Lefer Afia, afterward, when A/ia was applied to all the known parts of 
that continent.” 


I hiftorical 
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hiftorical accounts of this country. 
For the moft copious particulars re- 
fpecting both, we muft refer to his 
* Memoir,’ as well as to Dr. Robert- 
fon’s ‘ Hiftorical Difquilition into the 
Difcoveries of the Ancients concern- 
ing India.’ , 

The ftate into which Hindooftan 
has fallen fince the downfall of the 
Mogul empire, is materially different 
from what it was before it was united 
under the Mahomedan conquerors. 
It was then parcelled out into feveral 
moderate kingdoms, which appear to 
have preferved a degree of balance 
among themfelves: but now Hin- 
dooftan and the Deccan may be faid 
to confift of fix principal ftates, which 
hold as tributaries, or feudatories, all 
the inferior ones, of which there are 
many. Thefe fix principal ftates, ac- 
cording to major Rennell, are the 
Britifh, the two Mahratta ftates, the 
Nizam, Tippoo Sultan, and the Seiks: 
for, whatever verbal diftinctions may 
be made, a compulfive alliance is at 
leaft a dependent, if not, in fact, a 
tributary fituation. 


I. Tue Britisu Possessions. 


1 Bengal and Bahar, with the Ze- 
mindary of Benares. 

z The Northern Circars. 

3 The Jaghire in the Carnatic. 

4 Bombay, Salfette, &c. 

5 Diftrict of Midnapour, in Oriffa. 


The allies of the Britifh, who may 
be confidered as dependent upon them, 
are Azuph Dowlah, nabeb of Oude ; 
Mahomed Ally, nabob of the Carna- 
tic; and the rajahs of Travancore 
and Tanjore. 


II. Tue Poonan MawrattTas. 


1 Malwa. 

2 Candeith. 

3 Part of Dowlatabad. 
4 Vifiapour. 


5 Part of Guzerat. 
6 Agra. 

7 Agimere. 
8 Allahabad. 


Tributaries. 


1 Rajah of Jyenagur. 

2 Joodpour. 

3 Oudipour. 

4 Narwah. 
Gohud. 

6 Part of Bundelcund. 

7 Mahomed Hyat. 

8 Futty Sing. 

g Gurry Mundella, &c. 


iI. Toe Berar MAHRATTAS. 


1 Berar. 
2 Oriffa. 


Tributary. 


Bembajee. 


IV. Nizam Atty, Soubah of the 


Deccan. 


Golconda, Aurungabad, B@ler, part 
of Berar, Adoni, Rachore, &c. 


V. Trproo Sutran. 


Myfore, Bednore, Canara, Cud- 
dapah, &c.* 


VI. Tue Serxs. 


Lahore, Moultan, and the weftern 
parts of Delhi. 


Befide thefe fix principal flates, are 
the following {maller ones ; namely, 


1 Zabea Cawn, now Golum Cawdir. 

Sehaurunpour. 
2 The juts 
3 The Pattan Rohillas, Furruckabad. 
4 Adjid Sing, Rewhah, &c. 

Bundelcund, or Bundela, 
6 Little Ballogiftan, 
7 Cochin. 
[ To be continued. } 


* See a more particular account of the territories of this prince, with a plan of his 
capital, Seringapatam, in our laft Magazine, page 121. 
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On EntHustasM of CHARACTER. 


HE fhades of human charatter 

are fo numerous, and the ad- 
vantages refulting from an extenfive 
acquaintance with them, of fo much 
importance, that few fubjeéts, per- 
haps, are more worthy of attention 
or fpeculation ; and it would be a taik 
of the higheft advantage to fociety, 
could we trace the fource and caufes 
of the diveriities, and point out the 
particular advantages refulting from 
each. By the former of thefe, we 
fhould, in fome degree, be enabled 
to train the mind to the fafhion moft 
amiable and really advantageous ; by 
the latter, we ihould have the oppor- 
tunity of direéting to their proper 
objects of purfuit the paffions and dif- 
pofitions as they are difplaved before 
us. 

A tafk like this might afford a noble 
and fafcinating amufement for the fage, 
to whofe eye time and affiduity had 
unfolded the broad volume of nature, 
and who was pofleffed of leifure and 
opportunity to enter deeply into the 
fabject ; byt the humble and namelefs 
eflayift, who plans his labours for pe- 
Fiodical circulation, is forbidden to 
enter into fo elaborate an enquiry. 
Now and then, indeed, he may flight- 
ly glance upon the fubjeét, and felec& 
a prominent feature or two for the 
amufement of his readers; but he 
muft feldom venture to advance be- 
yond a fketch, or a fragment. 

Among the traits of character which, 
amid the infinite variety I have al- 
luded to, prefent them(elves as proper 
objects of this curfory mode of ani- 
madverfion, appears to me particu- 
Jarly prominent, that of enthufiafm : 
a character which the infipid children 
ef fafhionable refinement (incapable 
of feeling its fires) and the plodding 
fons of laborious diligence (too heavy 
to purfue its flights) are, at all times, 
fo ready to condemn, but which, in 
my humble opinion, is certainly en- 
titled to the palm of honour and uti- 
lity in public life. Is is from the 


energy imparted by this principle that 
we are to expect the formation and 
execution of great and noble defigns, 
which foar beyond the ordimary oc- 
currences and virtues of mankind, and 
leave fomething to be remembered, 
and to be admired by pofterity. 

A man indeed of cool paffions, and 
with a mediocrity of fenfibility (or 
peraaps without any at all) may, it 
is true, be a very good philofopher, 
an almoft blamelefs moraliit, and a 
ftrié&t obferver of what we generally 
underftand by the rules of right and 
wrong. ut fuch a character will 
only fhine on trifling occafions, and 
in ordinary actions and jituations. 
Where juitice (fo far as it has been 
defined, by the laws of civil policy, 
or the demonftrations of ethical rea- 
foning) is alone required, he may 
never, perhaps, be found deficient ; 
he may be generous, wherever any 
politive precept of religion, or maxim 
of philofophy can be produced that 
may inform him he ought to be fo. 
But he will never extend his views to 
any confiderable exertions of friend- 
fhip or benevolence: nor is it much 
to be expected that he fhould ever be 
fenfible of that noble delicacy—that 
refined philanthropy, which extends 
the affiftance of generous benefaction, 
without wounding the feelings of the 
perfon benefited, by a mode of con- 
ferring the obligation which muft re- 
mind him of an adventitious inferio- 
rity. As far as precept and example 
can direct, he may be entitled to the 
praife and gratitude of mankind, and 
his virtues may keep pace with the 
general fentiments awd ideas of his 
age and country. But it would be 
idle to expect from him original fpe- 
culations in the regions of moral duty, 
bold attempts to combat the riveted 
prejudices of the times, correét the 
hereditary feverity of miftaken juitice, 
revolt at the idea of abufes which 
cuftom and univerfal affent had fanc- 
tioned, and boldly ftand forth, in dee 
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fiance of the imputations of fingularity 
and vifionary frenzy, to brave the 
malice of venal inhumanity, and plead 
the caufe of an oppreffed and unpitied 
people. For the trath of this I might 
refer to the elder and the younger 
Cato, and, in fhort, to the whole 
body of the ftoic philofophers of an- 
tiquity, did not the biography and 
living examples of modern times fur- 
nifh more ready, and equally perti- 
nent illuftrations. 

In fhort, thefe cold-blooded rea- 
foners are, in the moral world, what 
fome blindly-idolized individuals in 
the political world, when brought to 
the touchftone of trying circumftances, 
are found to be, mere men of me- 
chanifm and detail. : 

The enthufiaft, on the other hand, 
the man of ftrong affections and exu- 
berance of mental fenfation, never 
appears to advantage in the common 
' progrefs of events. But he will thine, 
with fuperior refplendence, whenever 
his energetic feelings are roufed into 
attion, and he is placed in fituations 
which call for exertions 


‘ Beyond the fix’d and ftated rules 
* Of vice and virtue, in the {choals, 
‘ Beyond the letter of the law !” 


In fituations of this kind, the heart 
is wifer than the Academy, and warm 
paffions and quick fenfibility are bet- 
ter than volumes of ethics, and cata- 
logues of religious maxims: not that 
we mean to treat with difrefpe& the 
lights of revelation, or the helps of 
philofophy, without the affiftance of 
which the generality of mankind would 
be left groveling for ever in the dark- 
nefs of ienfuality, or conitantly ftumb- 
ling, feeble and relaxed, even in 
the plain and level path of focial life. 
ANT mean to fay is, that there are 


fituations in which we may fometimes 
be placed, nay, to which we ought 
fometimes to afpire, in which the foul 
is called upon to foar above the dog- 
mas of the one, and to be actuated 
rather by a feeling confcioufnefs of 
the genuine fpirit, than by a tame 
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obedience of the mere letter of the 
other. 

That I may not be mifunderftood, 
I will illuftrate this by an example, 
which will fpeak home to the feelings 
of the prefent era of humanity. It is 
certain that the mere letter neither of 
religion nor philofophy would dictate 
any exertion in behalf of that godlike 
and extenfive fympathy by which 
many amiable characters are now en~ 
deavouring to procure the abolition 
of a traffic which battens, if J may 
fo exprefs myfelf, on human gore, 
and {wells its fails with the fighs and 
groans of wretchednefs and oppreffion ; 
though at the fame time the whole 
fpirit of chriftianity, to thofe who 
have fenfibility enough to feel its 
benignant force, calls loudly againft 
the horrors and iniquities of this trade. 
The mere man therefore, of ethical 
detail, who coldly regulates his con- 
du& by verbal precept, could never 
have thought of becoming the firft 
mover of a meafure embracing fuch 
noble and extenfive principles. No: 
the man whofe humanity, coloffus- 
like, firft ftrode acrofs the wide At- 
lantic, and from the fhores of Afric to 
thofe of WeftermInd endeavoured to 
fhed the foothing balm of atonement 
and peace, mutt have felt the godlike 
glow I am defcribing, and been ftamp- 
ed with characters of enthufiaftic vir- 
tue far different from the mechanical 
honefty of a counting-houfe, or the 
half-way juftice, that dreads the pend- 
ing, or the future penalty of a written 
law. 

It muft not however be concealed, 
that, as this chara¢ter has its peculiar 
excellencies, fo alfo it has it particu- 
lar defeéts ; which if we did not no- 
tice, the moral of my theme would 
be wanting. 

The fame energy of mind which 
urges to the nobleit heights of bene~ 
volence, and afliits toward the fub. 
limeft attainments of genius, may 
alfo, if not properly dire¢ted, hurry 
us on to the wildeft extravagances of 
pafiion, and betray into impetuofity 
end folly. And though Iam ready 

to 
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to declare, that the opinion of Lon- 
ginus, refpecting the works of genius, 
3s equally applicable to human nature, 
at lealt to the mafculine charatter ; 
though (fince the uniformity of the 
one cannot be united with the {ublime 
virtues of the other) I fcruple not to 
pronounce, that the ennobled {pirit 
and generous fenfibility of the energe- 
tic character has, notwithftanding its 
concomitant faults of exuberant paf- 
fions, imprudences, and follies, the 
meft decided preference over the me- 
chanical innocence of the colder dif- 
pofition; yet muft the opportunity 
never be neglected of reminding cha- 
rafters of this defcription of the fu- 
perior neceffity under which they la- 
bour of fortifying themfelves with two- 
fold aflidvity, with the precepts of 
philofophy and the reftraints of pru- 
dence; fince, otherwife, thofe irre- 
gularities which may be pardoned as 
the alloys, become the principal traits 
of their difpofitions; and generofity 
be loit in heedlefs extravagance, and 
fenfibility in voluptuous irritation. 

As I am moftly inclined to afcribe 
to the union of moral and phyiical 
caufes, thofe phenomena which two 
oppofite claffes of philofophers feem 
fo regularly defirous of afcribing en- 
tirely to the one, or the other, I 
fhould, if requefted to trace the fource 
of this charaéter, afcribe it equally to 
the original organization of the ani- 
mal form, and the influence of educa- 
tion on the mind. That fine con- 
ftruction of the organs of fenfe, thofe 
caterers for internal fenfibility ; that 
quick and vivid perception, which, 
thofe who are fond of ufing terms 
they do not underitand, and think 
them fignificant, becauie they are 
fcientific, call great animal jpirits, but 
which in fact are the confequences of 
that exquifite and fubtile harmony 
of parts that renders the conftitucion 
the more fufceptible of both mental 
aid fenfib'e tlimuali, and frequently 
impels the itream of life through its 
currents, evcn in a itate of health, 
with a velocity which, in common 
caies, would be efteemed as morbid ; — 
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thefe are the ftamina of the difpofi- 
tion we are tracing; and the flufhed 
cheek—the ardent eye —the animated 
features—in fhort, the whole fpeaking 
countenance of the enthufiaft, fuffi- 
ciently proclaims that it is not fancy 
nor hypothefis that leads us to this 
conclufion in favour of material or- 
ganization. 

But, in order to produce the glow- 
ing child of fympathy and virtue, 
fomething more is {till required. Na- 
ture, it is true, has furnifhed the 
exquifite materials, but it is for the 
artift to determine the degree of grace 
or deformity into which they fhall 
be fafhioned; and the reftraints of 
education may, in fome degree, per- 
haps, even counteract the arrange- 
ments of the firft forming hand, and 
deaden the inherent powers. That 
it can pervert thefe powers, is fuf- 
ficiently evident from the aftonifhing 
zeal with which objeéts deteftable in 
the eyes of reafon are fometimes pur- 
fued, and the vivacity, the ardour 
which too often gives luftre and faf- 
cination to vice. 

An early and folicitous fuppreffion, 
therefore, of the gratifications of mere 
appetite, frequent incitements to the 
more generous paflions, con{tant en- 
couragement and cultivation of the 
pleafures of intellect, and above all 
an early acquaintance with the mis- 
fortunes and mi‘eries of mankind, will 
be always neceffary to the completion 
of the charaéter: and, perhaps, the 
reafon why we fo feldom have an ex- 
ample of the kind in the higher walks 
of life, is becaufe perfons in this fitua- 
tion are too far removed from real 
diftrefs to be, either immediately, or 
intimately, conne&ted with it during 
any period of their lives. 

But it has been queftioned whether 
this difpofition, however advantageous 
to fociety, is even to be covered by 
the individual as a fource of hap- 
pinefs equal to the anxiety and infe- 
licity to which it is fubje&. The 
fordid children of dullnefs and infen- 
fibility not only delight in exposing 
the failings and inconfifteneies of 2 

character 
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character whofe nobler qualities they 
can never emulate, but they have 
alfo rendered it the ill-chofen object 
of their pointlefs ridicule, as a fren- 
zy of nature wounding itfelf with 
unneceflary pangs, and appropriating 
forrows which happier indifference 
might with eafe avoid; and the irri- 
table nurflings of morbid affectation, 
to whom, in fact, nothing of fym- 
pathy is familiar, but the name, while 
they fought, by correfponding com- 
plaints of the pangs of fenfibility, to 
exalt the reputation of their own 
feelings, have given apparent fupport 
to the unfounded infinuation. 

Thofe, however, who are acquaint- 
ed with the emotions | have attempted 
to defcribe, muft often have felt, and 
they to whom my reafoning has been 
con{picuous, will be convinced, that 
fach a difpofition, though it may be 
liable to fome pangs which mere 
animal vegetation, if | may venture 

\ the term, can never be confcious of, 

has an ample compenfation in the 
pleafures and enjoyments to which 
none but itfelf can afpire. 

It has often been faid, that virtue 
is its own reward; and this, true as 
it is of all virtue, is even more par- 
ticularly fo of benevolence. Indeed, 
as felf-love is the grand fource of in- 
dividual fecurity, in that folitary con- 
dition which fome philofophical vi- 
fionaries have chofen to denom‘nate 
the ftate of nature, fo is benevolence 
the chief fountain of all that more 
permanent fafety, and thofe more ex- 
alted pleafures, of which the focial 
compact has rendered us fufceptible : 
and thofe who prefer the fordid, to 
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the nobler feelings, had better, for 
confiftency’s fake, either return to 
their favage woods, or acknowledge 
that, if without the feelings of bene- 
volence, they experience its advan- 
tages, there muft be an exquifite fa- 
tisfaction in its full poffeffion, which 
thofe who are deftitute of it can never 
know. 

Self-'ove, it is true, adminifters 
to the fenfes; but does not benevo- 
lence, ftill more extenfively to men- 
tal gratification? and whofe enjoy- 
ments are of the longeft duration ? 

‘The fenfes, like the dull clay in 
the hands of the workman, are capa- 
ble of no pleafures but thofe imme- 
diately impreffled upon them; while 
the mental affections, like ornamented 
mirrors of exquifite workmanfhip, are 
not only adorned with their own im- 
preffions, but catch, by reflection, all 
the pleafures of furrounding objeéts ; 
and, perhaps, in many inftances, 
where fenfibility has given its fineft 
polith, reflect the image with a beauty 
and expreffion even fuperior to. the 
original. 

‘Thus then, while the benevolent 
enthufiat is diffufing happinefs, he 
is, in fact, multiplying his own en- 
joyments; his higheit enjoyments— 
thofe, which being implanted in the 
mind, will bloom (to borrow an o- 
riental metaphor) like the unfading 
amaranths of paradife, through the 
eternity of mental exiitence; while 
the pleafures of fenfe, like the fickly 
blofioms of this fublunary {phere, {mile 
but. for a moment, expire, and are 
forgotten. 

AR DENS. 


ANECDOTE of SUPERSTITION. 


THE monks in Spain have in- 
treduced a cuftom which is very 
ufeful to them. It is, that the money 
to pay the maffes which a dying man 
orders to be faid for him, muft be 
paid out of the eftate he Jeaves, in 
preference to all his debts. The Spa- 
niards, who feem to have a terrible 
dread of his Saianic majeity, order 
frequently fo great a number of maffes, 


that too often there remains little or 
nothing for their unfortunate heiis 
and creditors. On thefe occafions, 
they fay, in their humorous way— 
M:. Such-an-one has left bis foul bis 
heir’ A Spanith monarch ordered 
100,0°0 maties to be faid for him. 
If maffes will ftand in lieu of fo many 
virtues, the worit kings will certainly 
have the beft feats in heaven. 
Sincu- 


- 
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SincuLaRitiEs obferved by various Nations in their REPASTS, 


The following Article is feleéted from * 


Curiofities of Literature,’ an O&ave 


Volume, juft publifoed, replete, throughout, with Inftrudtion and Amufement. 


I have collefted from a very curi- 

ous book, entitled—* L’ E/prit des 

Ujages, et des Coutumes,’ the greater 
of the prefent article. 

The Maldivian Iflanders eat alone. 
They retire into the moft hidden parts 
of their houfes ; and they draw down 
the cloths that ferve as blinds to their 
windows, that they may eat unob- 
ferved. This cuftom probably arifes 
—remarks our philofophic Author— 
from the favage, in the early periods 
of fociety, concealing himfelf to eat : 
he fears that another, with as fharp 
an appetite, but more ftrong than 
himfelt, fhould come and ravifh his 
meal from him. Befides, the ideas 
of witchcraft are widely fpread among 
barbarians ; and they are not a little 
fearful that fome incantation may be 
thrown among their victuals. 

In noticing the folitary meal of the 
Maldivian iflander, another reafon 
may be alledged for this mifanthro- 
pical repaft. They never will eat 
with any one who is inferior to them 
in birth, in riches, or dignity; and, 
as it is a difficult matter to fettle this 
equality, they are condemned to lead 
this unfuciable life. 

On the contrary, the iflanders of 
the Philippines are remarkably fo- 
ciable. Whenever one of them finds 
himfeif without a companion to par- 
take of his meal, he runs till he meets 
with one ; and, we are affured, that 
however keen his appetite may be, 
he ventures not to fatisfy it without a 
gueft. 

Savages (fays Montaigne) when 
they eat, 5” effuyent les doigts aux cu:fés, 
@ la bourje des géniteires, et ala plante 
des pieds.” It is impoffible to tranflate 
this patiage without offending femi- 
nine delicacy; nor can we forbear 
exulting in the polifhed convenience 
of napkins. 

‘The tables of the rich Chinefe thine 

6 
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with a beautiful varnifh, and are co- 
vered with filk carpets very elegant! 

worked. They do not make “af of 
plates, knives, or forks: every gueft 
has two little ivory or ebony fticks, 
which he handles very adroitly. 

The Otaheiteans, who are lovers 
of fociety, and very gentle in their 
manners, feed feparate from each 
other. At the hour of repaft, the 
members of each family divide ; two 
brothers, two fifters, and even huf. 
band and wife, father and mother, 
have each their refpettive batket. 
They place themfelves at the diftance 
of two or three yards from each 
other; they turn their backs, and 
take their meal in profound filence. 

The cuftom of drinking, at dif- 
ferent hours from thofe afligned for 
eating, is to be met with among 
many favage nations. It was ori- 
ginally begun from neceffity. It be- 
came a habit, which fubfifted even 
when the fountain was near to them. 
« A people tranfplanted,’ obferves our 
ingenious philofopher, ‘ preferve, in 
another climate, modes of living which 
relate to thofe from whence they ori- 
ginally came. It is thus the Indians 
of Brazil fcrupuloufly abftain from 
eating when they drink, and from 
drinking when they eat.’ 

When neither decency or polite- 
nefs are known, the man who invites 
his friends to a repaft, is greatly 
embarraffed to teftify his efteem for 
his guefts, and to prefent them with 
fome amufement; for the favage gueit 
impofes on him this obligation. A- 
mong the greater part of the Ame- 
rican Indians the hoft is continually on 
the watch to folicit them to eat; but 
touchesnothing himéelf. InNewFrance, 
he wearies himfelf with finging, to di- 
vert the company while they eat. 

Wh-n civilization advances, we 
with to fhew our confidence to our 

friends : 
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friends: we treat them as relations ; 
arid it is faid that, in China, the 
matter of the houfe, to give a mark 
of his politenefs, abfents himfelf while 
his guefts regale themfelves at his 
table in undifturbed revelry. 

The demonftrations of friendfhip, 
in a rude ftate, have a favage and 
grofs character, which it is not a little 
curious to obferve. ‘The Tartars pull 
a man by the ear, to prefs him to 
drink ; and they continue tormenting 
him till he opens his mouth. It is 
then they clap their hands, and dance 
before him. : 

No cuftoms feem more ridiculous 
than thofe practifed by a Kamtfchadale, 
when he wiihes to make another his 
friend. He firft invites him to eat. 
The heft and his gueft ftrip themfelves 
in a cabin, which is heated to an un- 
common degree. While the guelt 
devours the food with which they 
ferve him, the other continually ftirs 
the fire. The ftranger muft bear the 
excefs of the heat as well as of the re- 

aft. He vomits ten times before he 
will yield; but, at length, obliged 
to acknowledge himfelf overcome, he 
begins to compound matters. He 
purchafes a moment’s refpite by a 
prefent of clothes or dogs ; for his 
hoft threatens to heat the cabin, and 
to oblige him to eat till hedies. The 
ftranger has the right of retaliation 
allowed to him: he treats in the fame 
manner, and exaéts the fame prefents. 
Should his hoft not accept the invi- 
tation of his gueit, whom he hand- 
fomely regaled, he would come and 
inhabit his cabin till he had obtained 
from him the prefents he had in fo 
fingular a manner given to him. 


A MUSICAL 
{ From the 


ATuRatists pretend, that ani- 
mals and birds, as well as 


N 


* Knotted oaks,’ as Congreve informs 
us, are exquifitely fenfible to the 


charms of mufic. ‘This may ferve as 
an inftance. An officer, having 
{poken fomewhat too freely of the mi- 
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For this extravagant cuftom a cu- 
rious reafon has been alledged. It is 
meant to put the perfon to a trial 
whofe friendfhip is fought. The 
Kamtfchadale, who is at the expence 
of the fires and the repaft, is deirrous 
to know if the ftranger has the ftrength 
to fupport pain with him, and if he 
is generous enough to fhare with him 
fome part of his property: While 
the gueft is employed on his meal, he 
continues heating the cabin to an in- 
fupportable degree; and, for a laft 
proof of the ftranger’s conftancy and 
attachment, he exa¢ts more clothes 
and more dogs. ‘The hoft pafles 
through the fame ceremonies in the 
cabin of the ftranger; and he fhews, 
in his turn, with what degree of for- 
titude he can defend his friend. Ie 
is thus the moft fingular cuftoms would 
appear fimple, if it were poflible for 
the philofopher to contemplate them 
on the fpot. 

As a diftinguifhing mark of their 
efteem the Negroes of Ardra drink 
out of one cup at the fame time. 
The king of Loango eats in one 
houfe, and drinks in another. A 
Kamtfchadale kneels before his gueft 
he cuts an enormous flice from a fea- 
calf ; he crams it entire into the mouth 
of his friend, furioufly crying out— 
‘ Tana !—There!’ and, cutting away 
what hangs about his lips, {natches 
and fwallows it with avidity. 

A barbarous magnificence attended 
the feafts of the monarchs of France. 
We are informed that, after their 
coronation or confecration, when they 
fat at table, the nobility ferved them 
on horfeback. 


ANECDOTE. 


SAME. } 


nifter Louvois, was (as once was the 
cuftom) immediately configned to the 
Baftile. He begged the governor to 
permit him the ufe of his lute, to 
foften, by the harmonies of his inftru- 
ment, the rigours of his prifon. At 
the end of a few days, this modern 

Dd Orpheus, 
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Orpheus, playing on his lute, was 
greatly aftonifhed to fee fritking out 
of their holes great numbers of mice ; 
and, defcending from their woven 
habitations, crowds of {piders, who 
formed a circle about him, while he 
continued breathing his foul-fubduing 
inftrument. His {urprize, was, at 
firft, fo great, that he was petrified 
with aftonifhment; when, having 
ceafed to play, the aflembly, who did 
not come to fee his perfon, but to 
hear his inftrument, immediately 
broke up. As he had a great diflike 
to fpiders, it was two days before he 
ventured again to touch his inftru- 
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ment. At length, having conquered, 
for the novelty of his company, his 
diflike of them, he recommenced his 
concert ; when the afflembly was by 
far more numerous than at firft; and, 
in the courfe of farther time, he found 
himfelf furrounded by a hundred mu- 
fical amateurs. Having thus fuceeeded 
in attracting this company, he trea- 
cheroufly contrived to get rid of them 
at his will. For this purpofe, he 
begged the keeper to give him a cat, 
which he put in a cage, and let loofe 
at the very inftant when the little 
hairy people were moft entranced by 
the Orphean {kill he difplayed. 


The LessQn of MisFrortTuNE: 4 Moral Tak. 


The Tranflation of a fecond Volume of new Tales, by the celebrated M. Marmontel, 
has appeared fince the Publication of *« The Tales of an Evening,’ from which 


me have recently given two interefting Selections. 


The following Tale, fiom 


the fecond Volume, we infert with particular Pleafure, as there cannot be a 
more interefting nor a more inftrudtive Spectacle than that of a virtuous Man 
Prruggling with Misfortune, and enjoying, at laft, all the Happinef/s refulting 
from unfbaken Fortitude and inflexible Integrity. 


‘i O overcome adverfity and brave 
death itfelf, is the effort of a 
But there is ftill a 
{pecies of courage which | think lefs 
frequently to be met with in the world, 


noble refolution. 


but not Jefs admirable. I fhall give 
an inftance of it, in relating what I 
heard from Watelet, as we were one 
day walking together in the groves of 
Moulin Joli. 

Of all men of the prefent century, 
Watelet feemed to have condutted 
himfelf in a manner the moft likely to 
fecure a life of happinefs. He was 
aman of univerfal tafie, a lover of 
the arts, and an encourager of artifts 
and men of letters: he was himfelf a 
literary man and an artift, but not 
with fufficient fuecefs to awaken envy ; 
he poffeffed that moderate excellence 
of talent, which fues for indulgence, 
and which, without fame and confe- 
quence, acquiring efteem and difpenf- 
ing with glory, amufes the leifure 
tours of unambitious retirement, or 
of a few parcial fiends. He was wife 
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enough to confine his defire of ap- 
plaufe within the limits of that nar- 
row circle, and not to feek for the ap- 
plaufe of admirers or the criticifm of 
Jealoufy. Add to thefe advantages 
an uncommon amenity of manners, a 
delicate fenfibility of difpofition, an 
attentive and conciliating politenefs, 
and you will have the idea of a life 
that was innocently pleafurable. Such 
was the life of Watelet. 

Every body heard of his philofo- 
phical retreat on the banks of the 
Seine. I fometimes paid him a vifit 
there. One day, I met a new mar- 
ried couple that were happy in each 
other; the hufband ftill in the prime 
of life, and the bride not yet twenty. 
Watelet feemed himfelf to derive hap- 
pinefs from theirs, and «heir looks 
were expreflive of their owing it to 
him. As they fpeak the French 
tongue with purity, I was furprifed 
to hear them fay they were going to 
live in Holland, and that they were 
come to take their leave of him. 

When 
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When dinner was over, and they were 
gone away, I had the curiofity to afk 
who this happy and grateful couple 
were. My friend led me to a fa- 
vourite {pot of his enchanting ifland, 
where we both fat down. ‘I will now 
fatisfy your curiofity,’ faid he, * you 
will fee honour faved from fhipwreck 
by virtue. 

‘In a journey to Holland, which I 
undertook folely to fee a country for 
which man is conftantly contending 
with the fea, and which is enriched 
by commerce, in defpite, as it were, 
of nature, | was recommended to a 
rich merchant of the name of Odel- 
man; a man as liberal in his houfe, 
as he was avaricious in his commerce. 
In his counting-houfe, and at his 
table, I found a young Frenchman of 
a prepoffefling appearance and un- 
common modefty of deportment. He 
was known in Holland by no other 
name than that of Oliver. 

‘In vain Odelman, who was a man 
of plain manners, treated him like a 
friend and almoft as an equal; the 
young man, with a certain refpectful 
dignity, always kept at a proper 
diftance; you would have faid, as 
that of a fon ever attentive to the will 
of his father, who he was ferving for 
love. 

'« J thewed him an attention of which 
he appeared very fenfible, and which 
he returned by a certain noblenefs of 
deportment, but with an air of hu- 
mility and bafhfulnefs. At table, he 
faid little, but with a manner, a de- 
cency, a choice of expreflion, that 
befpoke a well-educated man. After 
dinner, he accofted me in the moft 
obliging manner, and made me a 
tender of his fervices. I did not take 
an undue advantage of it: but I beg- 
ged him to affift me with his advice 
relative to the management of my ex- 
pences, and to fome purchafes I wifhed 
to make. ‘To this friendly office he 
joined the kindeft attentions and the 
mott affectionate care. : 

«[ endeavoured to learn what had 
induced him to live in Holland. He 
anfwered, ‘it was misfortune,’ and 
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in every thing that related to himfel& 
I thought I perceived, that he did 
not wifh to come to an explanation. 

«In the mean time, we fpent all 
the time he could {pare together ; and 
with a complaifance that my curiofity 
might fometimes fatigue, but never 
exhaufted, he gave me information 
relative to whatever was interefting 
in Holland. He reprefented it as 
having no more than an artificial ex- 
iftence in its relative fituation to all 
the nations of the earth, and inceflant- 
ly occupied in repairing its dykes, 
and defending its liberties. Impref- 
fed with gratitude in favour of his 
new country, he {poke of it with the 
expreffion of a fentiment to which his 
melancholy gave greater force, and 
which, though full of efteem for that 
country, was mingled with regret at 
the recollection of his own. “ Ah!” 
would he fay, “if France did the 
fourth part as much to affift nature as 
Holland does to fubdue it!”—And 
from a view of the manners and laws 
of the Dutch, and their indefatigable 
induftry, he led me to admire the pro- 
digies that are effected by neceffity. 

‘You may be fure I began to con- 
ceive a particular affection for him. 
‘ This is an entertaining young man,’ 
faid I to Odelman, ‘and I have the 
greateit reafon to fpeak in his favour, 
It was, doubtlefs, you that recom- 
mended him to fhew me fuch atten- 
tion.’—** Not at all,’’ anfwered he ; 
«but you are a Frenchman, and he 
idolizes his country. I am very glad, 
however, to profit by its lois, for it 
has few more fuch to boaft of. He is 
an affemblage of every eftimable qua- 
lity. Good fenfe, fidelity, indefatigas 
ble application, expertnefs in bufineds, 
an extreme quicknefs and nicety of 
perception; a minutenefs of method 
which nothing can efcape ; and, above 
all, an economy—Ah! he is the 
man, indeed, that knows the value 
of money.’ . 

‘ The laft article of his eulogium 
was not to my tafte ; and, in his ex. 
cufe, I obferved, that it was allow- 
able in the unfortunate to be avarici- 
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ous.’—* Avaricious! he is not fo,’ 
replied the Dutchman ; he is not fo- 
licitous for riches. Never, I am well 
afflured, did he defire the wealth of 
another; he is only careful of his 
own. But in the management of it 
he exhibits fuch an ingenious and re- 
fined frugality, that the Dutch them- 
felves are aftonithed at it.—*‘ And 
yet there is nothing about him,’ I ob- 
ferved, ¢ that betrays a ielfifh difpo- 
fition. He talked to me about your 
opulence, and the riches of Holland ; 
but he talked of them without envy.’ 
‘Oh! no; I told you he was not 
envious. He feems to want even that 
defire of acquifition which is the very 
foul of commerce. I have often pro- 
pofed to him to venture the profits of 
his induftry in my fhips.—* No ;” he 
would fay, “I have nothing to rik. 
The little I poflefs, 1 cannot do with- 
out.”—And when he has fometimes 
yielded to my perfuafion, and expofed 
{mall fams to the dangers of the fea, 
I have feen him fo much agitated, till 
the fafe return of the veflel, that he 
has'loft his nightly reft. ‘This is ex- 
actly the difpofition of the ant. Sa- 
tisfied with what he can accumulate 
by labour, he never regrets his not 
acquiring more; and, preferving in 
his economy an air of eafy circum- 
ftances, and of dignity, he appears, 
in refraining from every thing, to be 
in want of nothing. For inftance, 
you fee he is decently dreffed. Well, 
that blue coat, upon which was never 
feen a grain pf duft, is the fame he 
has worn for fix years together, and 
is the only coat he poffeffles. He did 
me the favour to dine with me to- 
diy; this is what he feldom does; 
and yet it is his own fault if he does 
not make my table his own; but he 
choofes rather to difpofe of that article 
of his expences in his own way, in 
order to reduce it to what is barely 
neceflary. And in every want of life, 
his frugality fill finds out methods of 
faving. But what mof furprifes me 
is, the fecrecy with which he conceals, 
even frcm me, the ufe he makes of 
his money. I imagined, at firft, that 
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he had fome miftrefs that faved him 
the trouble of hoarding it up; but 
the propriety of his conduct foon re- 
moved that fufpicion. I can now 
form no other conclufion, than that 
being impatient to return to his own 
couniry, he remits his little fortune 
thither as faftas he makes it, and con- 
ceals from me his intention of going 
and enjoying it there.’ 

« As nothing was more natural, or 
more lixely, 1 was quite of the fame 
opinion: but, before my departure, 
I became better acquainted with this 
uncommon and virtuous young man. 

‘My dear countryman,’ faid I, 
the day I was taking my leave of him, 
‘I am going back to Paris. Shall 
I be fo unfortunate as to be of no fer- 
vice to you there? I have given you 
the pleafure of obliging me as much 
and as often as you pleafed; do not 
refufe me an opportunity of returning 
the obligation.’—* No, fir,’ faid he, 
‘ you ‘hail have it; and, in exchange 
for the little fervices which you are 
pleafed to over rate, I will come this 
evening, and requeft one from you, 
which is of the moft material confe- 
quence tome. I muft obferve, that 
it is a fecret which I am going to 
communicate to you; but I can be 
under no apprehenfions on that ac- 
count, Your name alone is a fuffici- 
ent guarantee.’ I promifed to keep 
it faithfully ; and, that very evening, 
he called upon me, with a cafket full 
of gold in his hand, 

‘Here,’ faid he, ‘are five hundred 
louis d’ors, arifing from three years 
favings, and a paper figned by my 
hand that will indicate the ufe to which 
I wifh them to be put. It was figned 
Oliver Salvary. How great was my 
furprife to find it was deftined for no- 
thing but objects of luxury! A thou- 
fand crowns to a jeweller; a thoufand 
to a cabinet-maker; a hundred louis 
for millinery ; as much for laces, and 
the reft to a perfumer. 

‘I furprife you,’ faid he; ¢ Yet 
you do not fee all. I have already 

aid, thank heaven, three hundred 
Ouis for the like fooleries ; and I have 
mych 
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much yet to pay before every thing 
will be difcharged. Muft | tell it 
you, fir? Alas! I am a difgraced 
man in my own country, and I am 
labouring here to wipe away a ftain I 
have brought upon my name. In the 
mean while, I may die; and die in- 
folvent. I with to make you a wit- 
nefs of my good intentions, and the 
efforts I am making to repair my 
misfortunes and my fhame. What I 
am going to relate to you may be 
confidered as my teftament, which I 
requeft you to receive, that, in cafe of 
my death, you may take the neceflary 
pains to reltore my charaéter.’ ‘ You 
will live long enough,’ faid I; ¢ you 
will have time to efface the remem- 
brance of the misfortunes of your 
youth. But, if, in order to make 
you eafy, you want nothing but a 
faithful witnefs of your fentiments and 
conduct, I am better informed on that 
fubje&t than you imagine, and you 
may with all confidence lay open your 
heart to me.’ 

«I begin then,’ faid he, fmiling, 
* by confefling, that my misfortunes 
are entirely owing to myfelf, and that 
my errors are without excufe. My 
profeffion was one of thofe that re- 
quired the ftricteft probity ; and the 
firft law of that probity is, to difpofe 
of nothing that is not our own. I 
made calculations ; but thofe calcula- 
tions were erroneous. My impru- 
dence was not the lefs criminal. But 
I will tell you how I was involved in 
it. 

«A reputable family, an unfullied 
reputation, the efteem of the public, 
tranfmitted from my anceitors to their 
children; my youth; fome fuccefs in 
which I had been much favoured by 
circumftances ; all feemed to promife 
that i fhould make a rapid fortune by 
my profeffion. This was the very 
rock on which I fplit. 

‘Monf. d’Amene, a man of for- 
tune, and who confidered my profpeéts 
as infallible, ventured to build his 
daughter’s happinefs upon thefe delu- 
five hopes. He offered me her hand ; 
and ay foon as we were acquainted, 
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we formed a mutual attachment.—She 
is no more! Were fhe ftill living and 
I were again to choofe a wife, fhe 
alone fhould be the object of my 
choice. Yes, my deareft Adrienne, 
I would choofe thee from among 2 
thoufand. Others might have more 
beauty: but who can ever equal thy 
worth, thy tendernefs, thy charming 
temper, thy good fenfe and thy amia- 
ble candour ?? 

«In this addrefs, his eyes, raifed 
to heaven, as if looking for her {pi- 
rit, were fuffufed with tears. ‘‘ Im- 
pute not,” he continued, “ impute 
not to her any thing that I have done. 
The innocent caufe of my misfortune, 
fhe never even fufpected it. And in 
the midft of the illufions with which 
fhe was furrounded, fhe was far from 
perceiving the abyfs to which I was 
leading her, over a path ftrewed with 
flowers. Enamoured of her before I 
married her, more enamoured after 
poffeffion, 1 thought I could never do 
enough to make her happy; and 
compared to my ardent love for her, 
her timid tendernefs, and her fenfibi- 
lity, which were tempered by modefty, 
had an appearance of coldnefs. To 
make myfelf beloved as much as I 
loved her—Shall I declare it?—I 
wanted to intoxicate her with happi- 
nefs. Good heavens! what patlion 
ought fnot a man to indulge with dif- 
truit, if it be dangerous, to devote 
himfelf too much to the defire of pleat 
ing his wife. 

« An elegant houfe, expenfive furni- 
ture, whatever fafhion and tafte could 
procure in the article of drefs, to flat- 
ter in young minds the propenfities 
of felf-love, by affording new {plen- 
dour or new attradlions to beauty ; 
all this anticipated my wife’s defires, 
and poured in upon her, as it were, 
fpontaneoufly. A felect fociety, form- 
ed by her owninclination, thewed her 
the moft flattering attentions, and 
nothing that could render home agree- 
able was ever wanting. 

‘ My wife was too young to con- 
fider it neceffary to regulate and re- 
duce my expences. Ah! had the 
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known how much I rifked to pleafe 
jer, with what refolution would fhe 
not have oppofed it? But as fhe 
brought me a handfome fortune, it 
was natural for her to conclude, that 
I was alfo in affluent circumitances. 
She imagined, at leaft, that my fitua- 
tion in life alowed me to put my 
eftablifhment upon a genteel footing. 
She perceived nothing in it that was 
unfuitable to my profeffion ; and, on 
confulting her female friends, ad/ this 
ewas highly proper, all this was no 
more than decent. Alas! I {faid 
fo too, and Adrienne alone, in her 
modeit and fweetly ingenuous man- 
ner, afked me if [ conceived it ne- 
ceflary to incur fuch expences to ren- 
der myfelf amiable in her eyes. “I 
cannot be infenfible,” faid the, * to 
the pains you take to render me hap- 
py; but 1 fhould be fo without all 
that. You love me, and that is 
enough to excite the envy of thefe 
young women. What fatisfaction can 
you find in increafing it, by withing 
me to eclipfe them? Leave them their 
advantages, which | fhall not envy. 
Let the frivolity of tafte: let whim 
and vain fuperfluity be their delight. 
Love and happinefs fhall be mine,” 

‘ Her delicacy, though it gave her 
new charms, did not alter my con- 
duét ; and 1 anfwered, that it was on 
my own account that I complied with 
cuftom ; that what appeared as luxury 
to her, was nothing but a little move 
elegance than ordinary; that good 
tafte was never expenfive, and that 
whatever J might do, I fhould never 
tranfgrefs the bounds of propriety. 
I deceived her. I deceived myfelf; 
or, rather, I banifhed all refiection. 
I was fenjible that I was living be- 
yond my prefent income; but in a 
fhort time the emoluments of my pro- 
fellion would make good the defici- 
eacy ; and, inthe mean while, every 
one approved of my affectionate care 
to make my wife happy. .Could I do 
1.:{s for her? Could | even do enough? 
‘his was the public voice. At leaf 
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it was the language of our friends, 
My father-in-law looked with con- 
cern upon thefe anticipated expences, 
upon this emulation of luxury, which 
ruins, faid he, the greateft fortunes, 
He expreffed his. difapprobation of it 
with fome degree of feverity. | 
calmly anfwered, that this emulation 
fhould never lead me into any indif- 
cretion, and he micht fafely depend 
upon my prudence. I have fince learnt 
what an impreffion this manner of re- 
fpectfully evading his advice, made 
upon his mind, and what bitter re- 
fentment it produced. 

‘The moment of my becoming a 
father drew nigh; but this moment, 
which promifed to be the happieft I 
had ever experienced, proved to be 
the moft fatal. It deprived me both 
of the me.her and the child. ‘This 
ftroke plunged me into an abyfs of 
forrow. I will not tell you how 
heart-breaking it was. None but thofe 
who experience fuch forrows can ima- 
gine what they are. 

«I was ftill in the height of my 
affliction, when my wife’s father fent 
his notary with the information, ac- 
companied with a few words of flight 
condolence, that the writings were 
drawn up to transfer back into his 
hands the fortune * I had received 
from him. Indignant at this indecent 
precipitation, I anfwered, that I was 
quite prepared ; and the next day the 
fortune was returned. But the jewels 
that J had given his daughter, and 
the other articles of value for her own 
particular ufe, became alfo his pro- 
perty. Hehad a legal right to them. 
I reprefented the inhumanity of re- 
quiring me, after eighteen months 
marriage, to fubmit to fo fevere a 
law; but he infifted upon his right 
with all the impatience of a greedy 
claimant. I fubmitted ; and this fe- 
vere exaélion made fome noife in the 
world. Then did the envy my hap- 
pinefs had excited, haften to punith 
me for my fhort-lived felicity, and, 
under the difguife of pity, took great 


* By the laws of France on the death of the mother and iffue, her fortune reverts 
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care to divulge my ruin, which it 
feemed to deplore. My friends were 
lefs zealous to ferve, than were my 
enemies to injure me. They agreed 
that I had been too much in hatte to 
live away. ‘They were very right, 
but they were fo too late. It was at 
my entertainments that they fhould 
have made fuch obfervations. But 
you, fir, who know the world, know, 
with what indulgence {pendthrifts are 
treated until the period of their ruin. 
Mine was now made public, and my 
creditors, being alarmed, came in 
crowds to my houfe. I was deter- 
mined not to deceive them, and, 
making them acquainted with my 
fituation, I offered them all that I had 
left, and only required them to give 
me time to difcharge the reft. Some 
were accommodating ; but others, al- 
leging the wealthy circumftances of 
my father-in-law, obferved, that he 
was the perfon who ought to have 
given me indulgence, and that in 
feizing the fpoils of his daughter, it 
was their property he had plundered. 
Ina word, I was reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of efcaping from their purfuits by 
fuicide, or of being fhut up in a prifon. 

‘ This night, fir, which I paffed in 
the agonies of fhame and defpair, with 
death on one hand, and ruin on the 
other, ought to ferve as an eternal 
leflon and example. An honeit and 
inoffenfive man, whofe only crime was 
his dependence upon flight hopes ; 
this man, hitherto efteemed and ho- 
noured, in an eafy and fure way to 
fortune, all on a f{udden branded with 
infamy, condemned either to ceafe to 
live, or to live in difgrace, in exile, 
or in prifon; difcountenanced by his 
father-in-law, abandoned by his 
friends, no longer daring to appear 
abroad, and defirous of finding fome 
folitary and inacceffible retreat that 
could conceal him from purfuit. It 
was in the midft of thefe horrible re- 
flections, that I fpaffed the Jongeft of 
nights. Ah! the remembrance of it 
fill makes me fhudder! and neither 
my head nor my heart have yet re- 
covered the fhock 1 felt at this dread- 
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ful reverfe of fortune. At laft, this 
long conflict having overcome my fpi- 
rits, my exhaufted ftrength funk into 
a calm ftill more dreadful. I con- 
fidered the depth of the abyfs into 
which I had fallen; and I began to 
conceive the cool refolution of putting 
an end to my exiftence. 

« Let me weigh,’ faid I, « my laf 
determination. If I fubmit to be 
dragged to prifon, I muft perith there 
difgraced, without refource and with- 
out hope. It is doubtlefs a thoufand 
times better to get rid of an infup- 
portable life, and to throw myfelf 
upon the mercy of God, who will 
perhaps pardon me for not being able 
to furvive misfortune combined with 
difhonour. My piitols were cocked, 
they lay on the table, and as I fixed 
my eyes upon them, nothing ap- 
peared to me at this moment more 
eafy than to put an end to every 
thing. But, ah! how many villains 
have done the fame! How many 
worthlefs minds have poffefled the 
fame defperate courage! And what 
can wafh away the blood in which I 
am going to imbrue my hands! Will 
my infamy be the lefs infcribed upon 
my tomb, if, indeed I am allowed a 
tomb? And will my name, ftigma- 
tized by the laws, be buried with me? 
But what am I faying? Wretch that 
I am! I am thinking of the fhame, 
but who is to expiate the guilt? L 
want to fteal out of the world; but 
when I fha!l ceafe to exift, who will 
make reftitution to thofe I have in- 
jured ? Who will afk forgivenefs for a 
young madman, the fquanderer of 
wealth that was not hisown? Ah, let 
me die, if I can no longer hope to 
regain that eReem which I have loft } 
But is it not pofhble, at my age, with 
labour and time, to repair the errors 
of my youth, and to obtain pardon 
for my misfortune ? Then reflecting 
upon the refources that were left me, 
if I had the fortitude to contend with 
my ill fate, I fancicd I faw at a dif- 
tance my honour emerging from be-’ 
hind the cloud that had cbfcured ite 
I fancied I faw a plank’ placed at ry 
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feet to fave me from shipwreck, and 
that I beheld a friendly port at hand 
ready to receive me. | retired into 
Holland ; but before I fet off, I wrote 
to my creditors, informed them that 
having given up all I had left in the 
world, I was ftill going to devote my 
whole life to labour for their benefit ; 
and entreated them to have patience. 

*1 landed at Amfterdam. Onmy 
arrival, my firft care was to enquire 
who, among the wealthy merchants of 
that city, was the man of the greateft 
chara¢ter for honour and probity ; and 
all agreeing in naming Odelman, I 
repaired to him. 

* Sir,’ faid I, ‘a ftranger perfe- 
cuted by misfortune flies to you for 
refuge, and to afk you whether he mutt 
fink under its weight, or whether by 
dint of refolution and labour, he may 
be able to overcome it? I have no 
one to patronize or be anfwerable for 
me. I hope in time, however, to be 
my own fecurity; and in the mean 
while, I entreat you to employ a 
man, that has been educated with 
care, is not deftitute of knowledge, 
and is of a willing difpofition. Odel- 
man, after having liftened to, and 
furveyed me with attention, afked who 
had recommended him to me? “ The 
public opinion,” faid I. “ On my 
arrival, { enquired for the wifeft and 
beit man among the citizens of Am- 
fterdam, and you were unanimoufly 
named.” 

* He appeared much ftruck with a 
certain expreffion of fpiritednefs and 
franknefs in my language and coun- 
tenance, which misfortune imparts to 
refolute minds, and which nature 
feems to have made the dignity of the 
unfortunate. He was difcreet in his 
queftions, and I was fincere, but re- 
ferved in my anfwers. In a word, 
without betraying myfelf, I faid enough 
to remove his diftruft; and prepof- 
feffed with a fentiment of efteem in 
my favour, he confented to put me to 
atrial, but without any fixed engage- 

«ment. He foon perceived that there 
was not in his counting-hoyfe a man 
of more affiduity, nor mora emutlous 
cf gaining information,.. 
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* Oliver,” faid he, (for that was 
the only name I had taken) < you have 
kept your word. Go on, I fee you 
will {uit me ; we are formed for each 
other. There is one quarter of your 
firft year’s falary. I hope, and I 
forefee, that it will go on in a pro- 
greffive increafe.” 

« Ah! fir, I, whohad never in my 
life known the value of money, with 
what joy did I fee myfelf mafter of 
the hundred ducats he had prefented 
me with? With what care did I lay 
by the greater part of this fum ? With 
what ardour did I devote myfelf to 
that induftry of which it was the fruits! 
And with what impatience did I wait 
for the other three quarters of my fa- 
lary that were to increafe this trea- 
fure ? 

« One of the happieft days in my 
life was that on which I was able to 
remit to Paris the firft hundred louis 
d’ors of my favings. When the re- 
ceipt came back, | kiffed the paper a 
hundred times, and bedewed it with 
my tears. J laid it upon my heart, 
and felt it like a balm applied to my 
wounds. 

‘ Three years together I procured 
the fame gratification. This gratif- 
cation is now heightened; for my 
perquifites being augmented and joia- 
ed to fome gains, which I have ac- 
quired by commerce, double the a- 
mount of my favings. If this remit- 
tance has been tardy, I beg, fir, you 
will notice, that the delay has been 
occafioned by the death of the only 
tru'ty correfpondent I had at Paris, 
and henceforth, I hope, you will be 
fo good as to fupply his place. Alas! 
I may yet labour fifteen years before I 
can difcharge all, but I am only five 
and thirty. At fifty I fhail be free; 
the wound in my heart will be healed. 
A mulhitude of voices will proclaim 
my integrity; and I fhall be able to 
return to my country with an unblufh- 
ing countenance. Ah! fir, how fiveet 
and confolatory is the idea, that the 
efteem of my fellow citizens will be 
reftored to grace my old age, and to 
crown my grey hairs. 

‘ He had hardly finifhed fpeaking,’ 

rejoined 
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rejoined Watelet, when, delighted at 
this exemplary probity, “‘ I embraced 
him, and affured him, that I never 
had met with a more excellent man 
than himfelf. This mark of my 
efteem affected him deeply, and he 
told me, with tears in his eyes, that 
he fhould never forget the confolation 
that accompanied my farewell.” 

* When [ arrived at Paris, I made 
his payments. His creditors were 
defirous of knowing where he was, 
what he was doing, and what were 
his refources. Without explaining 
myfelf in that refpeét, I impreffed 
them with the fame good opinion of 
his integrity as I entertained myfelf, 
and difmiffed them all well fatisfied. 

‘ Being one day at dinner with 
monfieur Nervin, my notary, one of 
his guefts, on hearing me fpeak of 
my journey into Holland, afked me, 
with.fome degree of ill humour and 
contempt, whether I had never hap- 
pened to meet with one Oliver Sal- 
vary in that country. As it was eafy 
to recognize in his looks a fentiment 
of malevolence, I ftood on my guard, 
and anfwered, ‘‘ that my tour into 
Holland having been a mere party of 
pleafure, I had not had leifure to 
acquire information refpecting the. 
French that I might have feen there ; 
but that, through my connections, it 
would be very poffible to get fome ac- 
count of the on he had named.” 
—** No,” faid he, “it is not worth 
while. He has given me too much 
vexation already. He has poffibly 
died of want or fhame, as it was but 
fit he fhould. He would have done 
much better ftill, if he had died before 
he married my daughter, and brought 
himfelf to ruin. After that,” con- 
tinued he, “ depend upon the fine 
promifes which a young man makes 
you.—In eighteen months, fifty thou- 
fand crowns in debt; and, to com- 
plete the whole, exile and difgrace |” 
“* Ah! fir,” faid he to the notary, 
“when you marry your daughter, be 
upon your guard. An infolvent and 
difgraced fon-in-law is but a forry 
Piece of furniture.” 
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* Monfieur Nervin afked him how 
it had happened, that fo prudent, a 
man as he had not forefeen and pre- 
vented thefe misfortunes ??—«I did 
forefee them,” replied d’Amene; «and 
prevented them as far as I could ; for 
the very day after my daughter’s 
death, I took my meafures, and, 
thank heaven, I have had the confo- 
lation of recovering her portion and 
perfonal property ; but that is all I 
was able to fave from the wreck, and 
I left nothing but the fhattered re- 
mains for the reft of the creditors,” 

« It was with great difficulty that I 
could contain myfelf; but perceiving; 
after he was gone, the impreflion he 
had made upon the minds of the no- 
tary and his daughter, I could nat 
refrain from vindicating the honour- 
able abfent man ; but without men- 
tioning his retreat. ‘* You have been 
hearing,” faid I, ‘« this unmerciful fa- 
ther-in-law fpeak of his fon with the 
moft cruel contempt. Well, every 
thing he has faid about him is true3 
and it is not lefs true, that this un- 
fortunate man is innocence and pro- 
bity itfelf.” This exordium feemed 
very ftrange to them, it rivetted their 
attention, and the father and daughter 
remaining filent, I relaced what you 
have heard. 

« Nervin is one of thofe uncommon 
characters, that are difficult to be com- 
prehended. Never was there a cooler 
head or a warmer heart. It was a 
volcano beneath a heap of fhow. His 
daughter, onthe contrary, was a girl 
of a tender and placid difpofition, 
equally partaking of the ardour of” 
her father’s foul, and of the fedatenefs 
of reafon. She is handfome. You 
have feen her; but fhe is fo little vain 
of her beauty, that the hears it fpoken 
of without blufhing, or embarraff- 
ment, as fhe would the beauty of ano- 
ther. “ We may be proud,” faid 
fhe, “ of what we have acquired our 
felves; and modefty is neceflary t¢ 
conceal fuch pride, or to keep it within 
due bounds. But where is the merit, 
or the glory, in having one’s eyes or 
mouth made in fuch and fuch a man- 
Ee ner ? 
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ner? And why fhould we think our- 
felves obliged to bluth at the praife 
of what the caprice of nature has con- 
ferred upon us, without any merit of 
our own? This fingle trait may give 
you an idea of the Siipolcion of Juf- 
tina; which though more ftrongly 
characterized and determined than 
that of Adrienne, exhibited the fame 
eandour and the fame charms. 

‘ This eftimable girl paid as much 
attention to my words as her father, 
and at each trait that marked the in- 
tegrity of Salvary, his ftrong fenfibi- 
lity, his firmnefs under misfortune, I 
perceived them look at each other, 
and thrill with that fweet delight which 
virtue ever excites in the breafts of all 
lier votaries. But the father became 
imperceptibly more i. and 
the daughter more affected. 

* When I came to thefe words in 
which Oliver had addreffed me: «* Ah! 
fir, how fweet and confolatory is the 
idea that the efteem of my fellow citi- 
zens will be reftored to grace my old 
age, and crown my grey hairs.”—I 
faw Nervin lift up his head, his eyes 
all fuffufed with tears: ‘* No, virtu- 
ous man,” he exclaimed, in the-effu- 
fion of his generofity, “ you fhall not 
wait the tedious decline of life, in 
order to be free and honoured as you 
deferve. Sir,” added he tome, “* you 
are in the right, there is not a nobler 
man in the world. As to the com- 
mon and ftrait-forward duties of life, 
any one may fulfil them ; but to pre- 
ferve this refolution and probity, while 
hanging over the precipices of mis- 
fortune and {hame, without once lofing 
fight of them for a moment! this is 
rare indeed! this is what I call pof- 
fefling a well-tempered mind. He 
will commit no more follies. I will 
be anfwerable for it. He will be kind, 
but he will be prudent ; he knows too 
well what weaknefs and imprudence 
have coft him, and with d’Amene’s 
good leave, that is the man I fhould 
hke for a fon in-law.—And you, 
daughter, what think you of it?”— 
“I, fir!” anfwered Juftina. “ I 
confefs that fuch would be the hufband 

A 


I fhould choofe”” «“ You fhall have 
him,” faid her father: “ Write to 
him, fir, and defire him to come to 
Paris; tell him that a good matc 
awaits him here, and tell him nothing 
more.” 

“I wrote; he anfwered, that fitu- 
ated as he was, he was condemned to 
celibacy and folitude; that he would 
involve neither a wife nor children in 
his misfortune ; nor would he fet foot 
in his own country, until there fhould 
be no one there before whom he fheuld 
be afhamed to appear. This an{wer 
proved a farther incitement to the im- 
patience of the notary. ‘* Afk him,” 
faid he, ‘* to give in a fpecific account 
of his debts; and inform him, that a 
perfon who interefts himfelf in his 
welfare will undertake the care of ad- 
jutting every thing.” 

* Salvary confented to intruft me 
with the ftate of his debts, but as to 
the accommodation of them, he re- 
plied, he would hear of no fuch thing; 
that any reduction of his creditors 
claims would be unjuft; that it was 
his intention to difcharge them fully, 
and to the laft livre ; and all that he 
required at their hands was time. 
“Time, time,” fays the notary, ‘I 
have none to fpare him. My daugh- 
ter will grow old before he pays his 
debts. Leave this lift of them with 
me. I know how to act for an ho- 
nourable man. Every body fhall be 
fatisfied.” Two days after he came 
to me. “ All is fettled,” faid he. 
** Look, here are his bills, with re- 
ceipts to them. Send them to him, 
and give him the choice of being no 
longer in debt to any one by marry- 
ing my daughter, or of having me 
for his fole creditor, if he refufes to 
accept me for a father-in-law; for 
this does not bind him to any thing.” 

* | leave you to imagine the furprife 
and gratitude of Salvary at feeing all 
the traces of his ruin Lice away, as 
it were, by the ftroke of a pen; and 
with what eagernefs he came to return 
thanks to his benefactor. He was, 
neverthelefs, detained in Holland long- 
er than he wifhed, and the impetuous 

Nervin 












Nervin began to complain, that this 
man was tardy and very hard to be 
worked upon. . At lait, he arrived at 
my houfe, not yet daring to perfuade 
himfelf but that his happinefs was only 
adream. I introduced him foon to 
his generous benefactor, with a mind 
imprefied with two fentiments equally 
grateful, deeply fenfible of the father’s 
goodnefs, and every day {till more 
captivated with the charms of the 


daughter ; for finding in her all he © 


had fo much loved and fo much re- 
gretted in Adrienne, his mind was, 
as it were, ravifhed with gratitude 
and love. He wasno longer able, he 
faid, to decide which was the more 
ineftimable gift of heaven; a friend 
like Nervin, or a wife like Juftina. 
‘One regret, however, that he 
could not conceal, fill hung about his 
mind. ‘ Pardon me,” faid he one 
day, when Nervin reproached him 
for having rather put his patience to 
the teft: “* pardon me, fir, I was 
impatient to throw myfelf at your feet, 
but befide the accounts I had to make 
up, I have had, in leaving Holland, 
more then one conflict to undergo, 
The worthy Odelman,- my — 
my firft benefactor, had depended 
upon me for the eafe and comfort of 
his old age. He is a widower; has 
no children; and, without declaring 
it, he had already adopted me in his 
heart. When we were obliged to 
part; when, in revealing to him my 
pat misfortunes, I told him by what 
a prodigy of goodnefs I had been re- 
ftored to honour, he bitterly com- 
lained of my referve, and afked me 
if I thought I had a better friend in 
the world than Odelman. He prefled 
me to confent to his acquitting the 
obligation I owed you. He requefted 
jt with tears, and I quickly began to 
feel myfelf no longer able to refift his 
entreaties. But when he read the 
letter in which Mr, Watelet had made 
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the eulogium of the amiable Juftina, 
and in which he had given a ftill more 
enchanting portrait of her mind than 
of her perfon—Ah !” faid that good 
man to me, “ I have no daughter to 
offer you; and if this piture be a 
faithful one, it will be a difficult mat- 
ter to find her equal. I will detain 
you no longer. Go, be happy— 
think of me, and do not ceafe to love 
me.” 

‘ Nervin, as he liftened to this nar- 
rative, was wrapt in thoughtful at- 
tention. “No,” faid he, fuddenly 
breaking filence, “* I will not defire 
you to be ungrateful, nor will I fuffer 
a Dutchman to boat that he is more 
a, than I. You have no pro- 
effion here, and you are not formed 
to lead an indolent life. It would be 
a very great fatisfaction for me, as 
you muft imagine, to have my chil- 
dren about me: but let blefling be 
referved for my old age; and as my 
bufinefs here affords me fufficient oc- 
cupation to keep away ennui, write to 
the worthy Odelman, and tell him, 
that I give you up to him, together 
with my daughter, for half a fcore 
years ; after which you will return, I 
hope, with a little colony of children ; 
and you and I, in the mean while, 
fhall have been labouring for their 
welfare.” 

* The Dutchman, overjoyed, re- 
turned for anfwer, that his houfe, his 
arms, his heart, were all open to 
receive the new-married pair. He ex 
pects them ; they are going to fet off, 
and Oliver will henceforth be in part- 
nerfhip with him. This is the inftance 
I have promifed you,” added Wate- 
let, of a fpecies of courage that many 
unfortunate people are in want of, 
that of never forfeiting their own 
efteem, and that of never defpairing 
fo long as confcivus of their own ine 
tegrity, 
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Proceepines of the Second Sesstow of the Seventeenth Parliament of 


Great Britain. 


NO regular debate took place, after the 
firft day of the feffions, till Thurfday, Fe- 
bruary 9; when major Maitland made 
fix motions, for the produétion of certain 
papers, relative to the war in India. He 
contended, that this war was corrupt in 
its origin, and unjuft, impolitic, and 
ruinous in its progrefs ; that we had put 
the termination of the war out of our own 
power into that of our allies, the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas, whofe only object was 
plunder, and who were faithlefs to a pro- 
verb; and that, were the war eyen to 
terminate fuccefsfully, and the formidable 
Tippoo Sultan to be extirpated, the event 
would prove ruinous to our interefts in 
India. Much, he continued, had been 
advanced, of the comparative charaéters 
of earl Cornwallis and Tippoo Sultan: 
the former had ever been reprefented as a 
gallant officer, and the latter as a cruel 
sr but if their charaéters were to be 
airly decided upon, as they appeared from 
the conduét of each in commencing the 
prefent war, he feared, that the Britih 
governor, had, in this inftance, aéted with 
all the violence of the Indian tyrant, and 
that Tippoo had aéted with all the modera- 
tion of a Britith governor. 

Mr. Francis, who feconded the mo- 
tions, contended, that the public had a 
right to full accoppts, and not to garbled 
intelligence from Madras, and partial 
extraéts from the leiters of earl Corn- 
wallis, {tating vitories only, and holding 
out probabilities of fuccefs, at a time, 
when the public knew, from private in- 
formation, that defeat and calamity had 
attended every ftep of the Britith armies ; 
and when the retreat of general Aber- 
cromby was known to have been calami- 
tous and difgraceful: for this officer had 
not only loft his baggage, but had left 
his hofpital, with the fick, to the mercy 
of a man, ftigmatized as a ferccious ty- 
gant. In former times, little armies did 
much; but, in the prefent war, it is found, 
that large Britith armies do littl. The 
British intereft in India hung upon the 
thread of opinion, but that thread was 
now broken, and our reputation loft, by 
the defeat of a Britifh army, aided by a 
confederacy, which army alone, in former 
times, would have annihilated twenty Tip- 
Fes. 

Mr, Dundas rofe to cenfure the con- 
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du& of the two laft fpeakers, who, he 
faid, had held, in the abfence of a general, 
and at a time when he could not defend 
himfelf, language improper to be held by 
one gentleman to another ; and had thrown 
out infinuations, which they would be 
unable to juftify, whgn the papers moved 
for fhould be produced; and he would 
confent to all of them being produced, one 
only excepted, which related to the pro- 
pofals of peace received from Tippoo Sul- 
tan. He entered into a ftatement of the 
retreat of general Abercromby, whom he 
praifed as a gallant and meritorious of- 
ficer. He infifted, that the public were 
in poffeffion of the whole information re- 
ceived by government ; and the gentlemen 
on the oppofite fide of the houfe not only 
poffeffed every item of knowledge poffeffed 
by minifters, of the affairs of India, but, 
according to their own account, were in 
pofleffion of much more than thofe wha 
were in official fituations.—Jn a word, fo 
far from wifhing to withhold any infor- 
mation, he himfelf had, unfolicited, been 
the firft to eftablifh an annual ftatement 
to that houfe of the finances of Indias and 
he would again affert his opinion, de- 
clared in the laft feffion, that the period 
was at hand, when India would be more 
likely to aid the refources of this country, 
than to require affiftance from them. 

Major Maitland, denied having thrown 
out any imputation upon the military cha- 
raéter of the noble Lord—but he filled two 
capacities ; he was governor general as 
well as commander in chief ; every gen- 
tleman, therefore, had a right to feparate 
thofe characters, and to make whatever 
obfervation he thought proper upon the 
noble lord's ciyil capacity. 

Mr. Fox difclaimed the leaft intention 
to throw a flur on the charaéter of any 
abfent officer. None but adminiftration, 
he faid, could be cenfured on this ac- 
connt; for they firft provoked a dif- 
cuffion, in a way as difkonourable to the 
noble lord, as infulting to the houfe. Af- 
ter the calamities experienced by our ar- 
mies, and the variety of me og and difap- 
pointments experienced by the public, his 


majefty was induced to tpeak of the fuc- 
ceffzs of our arms in India, under the able 
conduét of lord Cornwallis, to which the 
houfe were called upon for an addrefs. In 
what a dilemma was the houfe then placed ? 
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Where was the boafted freedom of debate, 
if fuch language was to be countenanced 
as that held forth by the right hon. gen- 
tleman ? The houfe were called on to vote 
the noble lord’s conduét to be able, but 
were not to go into the difcuffion of that 
conduét, becaufe the noble lord was abfent. 
Was he, feeing no — of ability, to fit 
filent, or to go up to hisfovereign, to whom 
he owed truth, with an addrefs containing 
expreffions of approbation, which he did 
not feel in his heart to be merited. If he 
difcuffed the noble lord’s ability, he was 
ftigmatized as an uncandid man ; and if 
he fat filent, his approbation was implied 
in offering a falfehood to the throne. In 
that difagreeable dilemma was the houfe 

laced by minifters, and whatever might 

difagreeable in the difcuffion was im- 
putable to them. He condgmned the doe- 
trine, that papers relative to a negociation 
ought not to be produced pending a ne- 
gociation, which, he faid, was a {trained 
defence of the prerogative of the executive 
power to declare war and make peace. It 
was fhameful and ridiculous, to be boatt- 
ing of our conftitution, and our rights, 
when we were thus daily admitting the 
poflibility of abufes, and the fquandering 
of the public money in wars and armed 
negociations, which, if enquired into, 
might ‘be found not only entered upon un- 
neceffarily, but fuch as might be repro- 
bated by the reprefentatives of the people. 
He hoped he fhould not be mifreprefented, 
as {peaking again{t the conftitution of the 
country ;_ he {poke only againtt its abufes ; 
he admired, and would, as long as he had 
breath, defend the conftitution ; that con- 
ftitution gave to the houfe the privilege of 
voting fupplies; it was alfo, according 
to the conftitution, the bounden duty of 
the houfe to examine into the proceedings 
of minifters, and to interpofe its advice 
and influence upon ail important points. 
Fhe innovation of giving over inquiry, 
was an innovation of the moft dangerous 
kind. 

Mr. Dundas replied, that the right hon. 
gentleman’s profeflion of attachment to 
the conftitution in the ump, was of but 
little avail, when he took it away in detail. 
He contended, that it was a principle of 
the conftitution to maintain fecrecy in a 
Negociation, without which it was impo!- 
fible to be carried on with fafety to the 
ftate. He concluded, by quoting earl 
Cornwallis’ letter, to fhew the reafon that 
no communication of the offers of peace 

d been tranfinitted, which was, that 
J ippoo had been detected in intrigues, and 


in tle endeavour to treat feparately with 
the allies ; that fuch endeavours had been 
fuccefsfully refifted, and that lord Corn. 
wallis had not as yet opened any nego- 
ciation, in confequence of the proper mode 
not having been adopted by Tippeo. 

Sir James Murray declared, that the 
character of general Abercromby had been 
fhamefully traduced. He had ferved un- 
der him in America, where he was efteem- 
ed f@% honour, integrity, and military 
ability. His mistortunes ought not to 
have been aggravated by ungenerous in- 
finuations, That he had been under the 
neceffity of making a retreat, was noto- 
rious ; and it was well known, that in 
retreats, loffes were fultained ; but it was 
eafy for thofe loffes to be grofsly exagge- 
rated by the ignorant, or the malignant. 

After Mr, Francis had {poke, in reply 
to this laft obfervation, major Maitland’s 
motions, for the prodution of fundry pa- 
pers, were put and carried; that excepted 
relative to any propofals of peace from 
Tippoo Sultan. 

On Tuefday, Feb. 14, the lords pro- 
ceeded, for the firft day this feffions, to 
the trial of Mr. Haftings; when Mr, 
Law, his leading counfel, in an admirable 
fpeech, entered upon his defence. But 
their lordfhips were obliged to adjourn en 
this, as well as on fome fubfequent days, 
before he could bring it to a conclufion. 

On Friday, Feb. 17, in a committee 
on the fupply, Mr. Pitt rofe, and, after 
a fhort exordium, faid the firft points to 
which he would call the attention of the 
committee, were tothe permanent income 
of the country ; to the eftimates of its fu- 
ture expenditure ; to the confideration of 
the probable income and expenditure for 
the prefent year ; and then to the exami- 
nation how far the diftribution of the fur- 
plus of the confolidated fund might appear 
to be permanent and folid. 

The produce of the permanent taxes, 
from January 5, 1791, to January 5, 
1792, omitting, of courfe, the amount 
of the duties laid on for the the Spanith 
armament, 

Amounted to 
To which was to be added, 
as the real produce of the 

land and malt duties - 2,558,000 
And for the old duty on amps 40,000 

Total 16,730,000 

To indwce the committee to confider 
the rife of the revenue as permanent, he 
entered into a ftatement of the revenue of 
the year preceding the laft, and into an 

average 


14,132,000 
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average of four years——The year pre- 
ceding the laft produced 16,437,000l. 
(omitting the produce of the 53d week) 
which gave an average of 16,583.000l. 
but to which was to be added one fixth 
of the produce of the 53d week, and the 
total average for the two laft years would 
then be 16,615,000l. the average for the 
three laft years was 16,4.18,000l.—and a 


year fill further back, 16,232,000l, - 
tlemen, he faid, would therefore ly 
fee, that the produce of the nent 


taxes for the laft year had exceeded the 
average of four years by above 400,000l. 
that it had exceeded the average of three 
years by about 300,000l.—the average of 
two by about 100,o0ole-and that it had 
exceeded the produce of the year preceding 
the laft, in but little thort of 300,000l. 

It was his with not to ftate any fum for 
the probable future permanent income of 
the country, which could fairly be con- 
fidered as too fanguine, he would therefore 
reft on the average of the four years of 
16,2%2,000].—which the future perma- 
nent income of the country was not likely 
to fall below ; and with fuch income he 
would procecd to compare the expenditure ; 
and would, in the ftatement of fuch ex- 
penditure, take the calculations of the 
revenue committee of the laft year as the 
bafis, corre&ting and adding to fuch cal- 
culations, fuch alterations or additions as 
may have been made fince the report of 
that committee. 

The future permanent expenditure of 
the kingdom, as eftimated by the ¢com- 
mittee, amounted to 1 5,969,000]. to which 
was to be added 12,0001. voted in the lait 
feflion as an annuity to the duke of Cla- 
rence ; 12,000]. for the eftablifhments in 
Upper Canada; and fome further fums in 
confequence of the happy event of the 
marriage of the duke of York, to whofe 
houfehold, he was convinced, every rea- 
fonable addition would be readily granted ; 
the fum he intended to propofe on a future 
day, would be 18,000l. a year, chargeable 
upon the confolidated fund, 

Having thus ftated to the committee the 
increafé of the permanent expenditure of 
the nation fince the eftimate of the revenue 
committee, he would alfo ftate the annual 
‘redution that would take place upon the 
expenditure, and likely to be permanent, 
Firft on the navy; he hoped it would not 
be neceflary in suture to exceed the vate 
of the prefent ivifion, of 16,000 feamen, 
2000 leis than on the former votes, and 
which woukl produce a faving of 104,000. 
Savings by regulations in the dock- 
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yards, 10,000].—Saving upon the arm 
eftablifhment, after canines pocnas 
of the late regulations for the comfort of 
the common foldier, &c. 50,000l.—By 
the expiration of the fubfidy with the prince 
of Heffe, 36,o00l.—making together a 
reduétion of 200,0001. which, after taking 
the additions to the expenditure before 
ftated, would leave, as the total of the 
permanent expenditure, the fum of 
15,811,0001. 

The income, therefore, of the laft year; 
exceeded the eftablithment, including the 
million for the difcharge of the national 
debt, by nine hundred and nineteen thou- 
fand pounds ; and had exceeded the ave- 
rage expenditure of the country for the laft 
four years, by 401,000. 

He next ftated the fupply and ways and 
means for the prefent year; firft giving, 
as ufual, the fupply already voted, and 
the eftimates of what was likely to be 
voted. 


The navy = - - 832,000 
Ordinary - - - 672,000 
Extraordinary - - 350,000 
Reduétion of navy debt - 131,900 
Total navy - 1,985,000 
Army ordinary and extraor- 
dinary - - 1,814,000 
Ordnance, ardinary, extra- 
ordinary, and unprovided 423,000 
Mifcellaneous fervices, total 145,000 
Deficiency in land and malt, 
grants, intereft on Exche- 
~ bills, and a return to 
the Bank of 123,000]. out 
of the 500,0001. before 
taken to the fervice of the 
country - - 436,000 
Eftimate deficient of two years 
land and malt - 320,000 
Difcharge of Exchequer bills 
iffued on Jand and malt 
duties - < - 100,000 
Permanenttaxeste be repealed — 4.00,000 
Making, with the fractions, 
a total of - - 5,654,000 


He then proceeded to a ftatement of the 
ways and means for raifing the fupply ; 
bm commenced by ftating, as ufual, for 
the land and malt, 2,750,000]. and for 
the atual furplus of the confolidated fund 
on the sth of January, 1792, which in 
the three quarters preceding, had not only 

oduced what he had eftimated for the 
ee quarters, but had left a furplus ot 
155,0001. leaving alio for the public fer- 
vice whatever might be the furplus of the 
remaining quarter to the sth of April, 
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1792: taking the quarter’s ‘produce, there- 
fore, upon an average of the produce of 
the April quarters for the laft four years, 
and the growing furplus to the sth of Ja- 
nuary, 1793, the furplus would then be 
486,000}. taking then 13,654,000]. as 
on an average would appear to be the per- 
manent revenue, deducting from which 
11,391,0c0l. for charges, and 220,000l. 
for the redu&tion of taxes, the future 
furplus of the confolidated fund would 

be - - - 2,300,000 
Making with the land and malt 2,750,000 
And the furplus of the quarter 

of April, 1793, of - 486,000 
A total of ways and means, in- 

cluding fraétions, to meet the 

fupply of - - 5,691,000 
From which dedué the fupply 

of - - - 5,654,000 


Leaving a clear furplus of = - 
REPEAL of TAXES. 

He then went into a ftatement of the 
taxes he conceived the houfe ought firft to 
repeal ; they were the affefled taxes, which 
were immediately transferred to the purfe 
of the exchequer from the pockets of the 
public ; there were alfo certain taxes on 
articles of confumption, the taking off of 
which would afford a reafonable profpect 
of the public feeling the relief in the fame 
degree they would feel the repeal of af- 
fefled taxes. 

The taxes he propofed to repeal were, 
the laft tax on malt, the female fervants 
tax, the tax on waggons and carts, the 
3s. tax on houfes under feven windows, 
= the halfpenny a pound duty on can- 

es. 

To prove the fafety with which the 
committee ought to proceed to the repeal 
of the taxes, he showed the profpeét of the’ 
income of the country being confiderably 
increafed, and particularly noticed the 
power of reducing the four per cents, but 
whether to three or to three and a half, 
would be matter for their future difcuffion. 
As foon as poffible, he fhould avail him- 
felf of the right of reduétion, which would 
occafion a confiderable future faving to 
the public ; to which alfo was to be added, 
that in four years fubfequent to the pre- 
fent period, the American debentures 
would be nearly difcharged; and if the 

ublic fhould continue after that petiod a 
ottery, which he had no doubt would 
produce 300,000]. annually, he would 
propofe to divide the fum fo raifed, 1 0,000}. 
to the annual reduction of taxes, and 
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150,000]. to the acceleration of the dif. 
charge of the national debt : calculating 
upon thefe grounds, he faid, in four years, 
allowing for the reduction of the four per 
cents, for the appropriation of the prefent - 
200,c001. and for the 150,000l. aifing 
from a lottery, fufficient progrefs would 
be made to purchafe 25,000,000 of the 
debt, and enable the public to reduce the 
fives in eight years. 

To prove ftill further that the repeal of 
the taxes he had mentioned might be fafely 
granted, he would enter into a ftatement 
which could not fail of giving pleafure to 
every man that heard it, and which would 
fhow that the increafe of our revenue was 
likely to be permanent, as it had arifen by 
a continued gradation for fome years 
back. The revenue of the prefent year 
he ftated to have exceeded the revenue of 
the year 1786, by 2,300,000l.; that it 
had exceeded the revenue of 1783 in a 
fum very little fhort of 4,000,000l. ; 
and that, excepting the year 1786, which 
fuffered very materially in confequence 
of the pending negociations for the com- 
mercial treaty with France, the increafe 
had been from 1783, tothe prefent time, 
progreflive.—Upon examination in what 
manner the revenue had arifen 4,000,000]. 
above’ the year 1783, it would be found, 
that one million of the increafe was on 
new taxes; one million on articles in 
which frauds had been prevalent, but 
which frauds were now checked; ard 
two millions would be found diffufed over 
the general articles of confumption, fhow- 
ing the beft of all caufes for the increafe 
of the revenue, the increafé of the con- 
fumption and the wealth of the country. 
During that period the cuftoms had beea 
in a continued {tate of increafe. He enu- 
merated feveral heads of imports, as raw 
and throwing filk, the increafed import of 
which was the beft proof againft the af- 
fertion that the filk manufacture of this 
country was declining ; the increafed im- 
port of woo.!, of bar iron, and of nearly 
every other article except hemp, which 
might be eccafioned by temporary circum- 
ftances; and linen, which probably was 
diminifhed by the increafe of our own 
manufacture of that article. The increafe 
of the excife alfo pointed out the perma- 
nency of the revenue, and the increafed 
population and profperity of the kingdom ; 
the articles on which the chief rife was, 
were beer and ale, which had been uni- 
formly progreffive ; on home-made fpirits 5 
on candles, foap, tobacco, wine, bricks, 
tiles, ftarch, and other articles, all uni- 

formly 
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formly increafing in their produce and vanced period. The profits of ene yeas 
affording a fure proof that fuch rife was produced profits on another, and operated 
founded on the increafed profperity of the as compound intereft ; but great as thofe 
kingdom, and not upon any temporary profits have been, the increafe of capital 
circumftance. Every branch of the re- thereby, muft render them in future ftill 
venue proved the fame with the cuftoms greater; its velocity carried every thing 
and the excife;—the duties raifed by before it, and would counteraé& the mif- 
ftamps had rifen fince the war more than chiefs which it might in future fuffer by 
700,000l. and produced in the laft yeor an interruption of the peace of the king- 
1,200,0001. ‘The pott office, in 1785, dom; but if peace fhould continue tor 
produced 238,0col.—in 1786, 277,000]. any length of time, the ultimate increafe 
and in the lait 388,oc0l. Thefe circum- of the capital of the kingdom could not 
ftances ferved to illuitrate each other, and be calculated while one {pot of her ground 
incontrovertibly to eftablith the fa&t of the remained uncultivated, to its utmoft per- 
rife of the revenue being founded on the feétion, or while a foreign market remain- 
actual profperity of the kingdom. ed to be explored. But important as 

The increaie of the manufactures and thefe confiderations were, they were but 
commerce of ihe kingdom, the fureft and fecondary objeéts, conneéted with the 
beft fources for the revenue, could alfo more important ones of the fecurity of the 
incontrovertibly be proved; he then pro- kingdom from foreign attack, with the 
ceeded to ftate from cuftom-houfe docu- prefervation of tranquillity at home, and 
ments, the progreflive tncreafe of our im- with the fupport and zealous maintenance 
ports and exports from the year 1783 to of a well-regulated government. — Since 


3790, and 1791. the acceflion of the prefent family to the 
‘Imports in 1782, were in value throne, the people had enjoyed domeftic 
9,714,000]. tranquillity undifturbed, for a period long- . 


They had been gradually rifing, and er than they had ever before experienced ; 
amounted in the year 1790, which was they had felt the happy effeéts of a contfti- 
the lateft account made up of the imports, tution fettled at the end of the laft century, 
to 19,130,000l. a conftitution which, by blending liberty 

The value of the exports of Britith and law, ereéted a barrier againft the in- 
manufaétures in 17$3, was—-g,109,0001. novation of power, and the rude hand of 

In the following year—10,409,000l. violence. It was a conftitution that form- 

Tn the year 1790——14,921,0001.—-And ed and proteéted the national charaéter ; 

In 1791, the accounts of which were that promoted her profperity and hap- 
juft made up, 16,420,000). pinefs ; that fet in motion every §j ring to 

Seeing this general increafe of our prof- the advancement of her empire; that pro- 
perity, might we not, he taid, be per- moted induftry in the peafant, {kill in the 
mitted to confider the caules ? They ap- artifi, fpirit in the merchant, and una- 
peared to him to be the natural induttry, nimity in ail; thefe were the bleffings de- 
and the energy of the country: but other rived from the fecurity afforded by our 
caufes muft have operated with them to conftitution; and in our hands refted the 
promote it, or it could not fo far have maintenance of our ey. 
ovtrun all former experience. Thele aid- —_ The people had a right to entertain the 
ing caufes, he faid, were fkillin improve- pleafing hope that their time of tryal was 
ments, fimplifications in the execution of patt. ‘They had to look with fatisfa&tion 
our works, and a peculiar facility of cre- at the prefent, and with confidence to the 
dit, which not only enabled the merchant future: on this fituation of our affairs, 
to obtain the {peedy execution of his or- he congratulated the houfe, and he con- 
ders at home, but gave him a decided gratulated the country, and expreffed his 
preeminence in the foreign market. The anxious prayer that there might be no in- 
fuccefs of our fifheries, and of cnterprizes termiflion in the vigilance of the legifla- 
of all kinds aided it;—the commercial ture; that they might attend ftriétly to 
treaty with France, though her market every obje& of the finance and welfare of 
was much abated by her prefent d/fraded the kingdom, that the people might, as 

fate, alfo aided it ; but the extentive and they deferved, have continued to them, 
permanent caufe of our profperity and under the bleffing of a divine and gracious 
preeminence in commerce and manufac- jrovidence, the happinefs and profperity 






tures, was the increale of our capital, they were now actually enjoying. He 

which mutt have a rapid and aftoniMing concluded by moving, 

effect indeed, when once arrived at an ads = That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee 
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mittee that the fa additional duty on 
malt do ceafe and determine on the sth 
of April, 1792.” 

Mr. Sheridan queftioned the faé& of the 
finances of the country being in fo flourifh- 
ing a condition as they had been reprefent- 
ed, and ceniured the mode in which Mr. 
Pitt had declared he meant to apply the 
furplus of revenue that aétually exifted, 
or might at any future time remain to the 
country. He had been long in the habit 
of oppofing the right honourable gentle- 
man on the fubjeét of finance, becaufé he 
had always difputed the reality of his 
ftatements on that head, and on examin- 
ing the papers on the table, he found no 
reafon to alter his opinion. 

Mr. Fox obferved, that though he faw 
little inclination in the houfe to differ in 
opinion on the propriety of eafing the peo- 
ole of the taxes with which they were bur- 
thened, and of reducing that great enemy 
to the conftitution, the national debt, to 
as great an extent as circumftances would 
allow ; yet he fhould negle& his duty to 
his conftituents, if he fhould continue al- 
together filent on the prefent occafion. It 
was not without infinite regret that he 
heard that part of his majefty’s fpeech 
which recommended it to them to take 
off the taxes which had been impofed on 
his fubjeéts.—The precedent was uncon- 
ftitutional and dangerous; it was was an 
interference of the executive power that 
tended to abridge the deliberative rights of 
the reprefentatives of the people. With 
regard to himfelf, it placed him in a moft 
delicate, unpleafant, and cruel fituation. 
Many of the taxes that were propofed to 
be taken off had been oppofed by him at 
the time they were firft brought forward 
in that houfe, and had always experienced 
his ftrongeft difapprobation : the malt tax 
and that on female fervants were particu- 
larly in this predicament : of courte it was 
not to be fuppofed he fhould vote other- 
wife than for their repeal. If his opinion, 
however, were aiked, as to the prudence 
of the meafure, whatever lofs he might 
fultain in refpeé&t to popularity, he cer- 
tainly thould not deem it prudent to take 
off taxes under the prefent circumftances ; 
for he did not conceive that they warranted 
iuch a procedure. 

Mr. Pitt replied to Mr. Fox’s fpeech, 
which he termed an animated rhapfody. 

The motion was put and carried, as 
Were the refolutions for the repeal of the 
four laft taxes mentioned by Mr. Pitt. 

On Monday, Feb. 20, Mr. Grey made 
@ motion for the production of certain pas 
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pers (befide thofe on the table) concerning 
the late Ruffian armament, which was 
negatived by 235,to 120. As the ar- 
guments adduced in the debate met with 
a more ample difcuffion on a fubfequent 
motion by Mr. Whitbread, we fhall not 
notice them here. On the fame account, 
it will be unneceffary to mention the de- 
bate on the fame fubjec&t, which took 
place in the houfe of lords, on Monday 
the 27th of February, which terminated 
in a majority of 79 im favour of admini- 
ftration. 

The next day, Mr. Whitbread moved, 
that the papers relative to the late Ruffian 
armament fhould be immediately taken 
into confideration in a committee of the 
whole houfe. But Mr. Pitt objefting to 
this motion, Mr. Whitbread confented 
to withdraw it. He then again rofe, and 
contended, that- by the papers on the 
table, mutilated as they were, it was evi-+ 
dent that minifters had, in their conduét 
relative to the war between the emprefs 
and the Porte, done violence to the con- 
ftitution, and to the intereft and honour 
of their country. He hoped the refolu- 
tions he fhould fubmit to the houfe, might 
not be blinked by a previous queftion ; 
and that the houfe might not permit the 
laft rampart of their privileges to be thrown 
down, the privilege of inquiry. The 
Britith character had been degraded, and 
the Britith interefts injured, by the mif- 
conduét of minifters, in hazarding a war, 
contrary to the fenfe of the people, and 
for purpofes in which they were not in- 
terefted. He rejoiced, in having been one 
of the refpe&table minority, who, in the 
laft feffion, aéted (as had fince been ac- 
knowledged) in unifon with the voice of 
the people, in arrefting the minifter in 
a fyftem that bad produced a difgraceful 
armament, which might have involved 
us in @ war that might have led to na- 
tional bankruptcy, and which war muft 
have ended in ignominy. He obferved 
the many advantages arifing to our navy, 
commerce, and manufaétures, by our 
trade with Ruffia; the interruption to 
which advantages, upon fight and unjuit 
grounds, could not be too feverely re- 
probated. In the commencement of the 
armament, minifters had enveloped them- 
felves in political myftery ; but, by the 
papers on the table, it appeared, that the 
war had been commenced by the Porte, 
in order to refeue from Ruflia the fo- 
vereignty of the Crimea, which had been 
folemnly made over to her by treaty. The 
war, therefore, was evidently a war of 

Ff aggref- 
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aggreffion on the part of the Porte.--The 
chief faé&t he withed to imprefs upon the 
houfé was, that the armament was con- 
tinued, and the country left in the appre- 
henfion of war, long after the propofals 
of the Emprefs were made, which propo- 
fals fhe never deviated from, and on 
which peace was made; the propofals of 
May 1790 being precifely the fame with 
thofe agreed to in 1791.—The Emprefs, 
in thofe propofals, demanded only, as a 
compenfation for the war fhe had been 
forced into, the ceflion of Oczakow, and 
the diftri&t between the Bog and the 
Dneifter. In this ceffion, Britain was 
neither commercially nor politically in- 
terefted: nor was Pruffia; unlefs upon a 
private article of the treaty between that 
ower and this country, which article, 
fe was confident, would not be depended 
upon as a defence of the armament. It 
might have been, by that article, the in- 
tereit of the king of Pruffia to hold out 
to the Emprefs an oppofition to her pof- 
feffing Oczakow and the diftri&t, unlefs 
fhe would confent to permit Pruflia to 
take poffeffion of Thorn and Dantzick. 
Upon no other grounds could it be fhewn, 
that cither England, or her ally, was in- 
terefted, whether Oczakow, and the di- 
ftiiét, remained in poffeffion of the Porte 
or of Ruffia. He reprobated the confi- 
dence which had been given to the minifter, 
as the means by which he had been en- 
abled to commence an armament, and to 
reduce his country to the moft abjcét ttate 
of humiliation, by giving up every objeét 
for which he had armed. He dwelt upon 
the fupplicating tone ef our memorial to 
Ruilia, and atked what had happened to 
our allies during ovr contemptible nego- 
tiation ? Hoitilities had not been ftopped ; 
on the contrary, they had been carried 
on with the greatett vigour, to the effufion 
et Turkith blood. But he would afk 
alfo, were the Turks our allies? Did 
they coniider our condu& as ferviceable 
to them ? He feared they did not. We 
were placed by miniiters in the difgraceful 
ftate of having no friend who would avow 
us, and no enemy that feared us; for 
Ruffia had not been induced to give better 
terms for our interference. This grofs 
miucondu& of minifters had been agegra- 
vated by continuing the armament to the 
diftrefs of the country, when the obje& 
for which it had been made was entirely 
abandoned. The domeftic mifery fpring- 
ing from this fyftem of armaments, was a 
great evil. If we could not ditpenfe with 
1, we ought not to have recourfe to it 


upon every trifling oceafion.. The ma~ 
riner ought not to be torn from his family 
and his employment, to be fent on board 
fhips of war, for no other purpofe than 
to vomit him forth, miferably unprovided 
for. Adminiftration had attempted to glofs 
over their mifconduét by the gaudy veil 
of national profperity, and by a reference 
to the high price of the funds; the firft 
of which arofe from accidental cautes, 
and was not occafioned by the minifter ; 
and the latter, although, in general, a 
political barometer, was not always to 
be confidered as fuch.—Great magnani- 
mity had been attributed to adminiftration, 
for having given up their opinion to that 
of the public ; but fuch conduét was not 
praife-worthy ; for if a minifter had form- 
ed an opinion for the good of his country, 
he ought rather to part with place, and 
with life, than, unconvinced, to depart 
from that opinion; he feared, however, 
that the minifter had in the prefent inftance 
made a comparifon between opinion and 
place, and had given the preference to the 
worft and laft. He concluded by moving 
three refolutions : 

Firft, that the poffeffion by Ruffia of 
Oczakow, and the diftrict between the 
Bog and the Dneifter, did not affeé& the 
intereft of this country, or jultify the 
armament. 

Secondly, That the negotiation between 
this country and Ruffia, had been wholly 
untuccefsful. 

Thirdly, That his maijefty’s minifters 
had been guilty of grofs mifcondu&, tend- 
ing to increafe the expence, and diminifh 
the influence, of Great Britain. 

Col. M‘Leod rofe in fupport of the 
motions. He reprobated the armament 
as impolitic and unjuft, and declared, that 
the condu&t of adminiftration in the late 
negotiation, had induced him to with- 
draw all confidence from them. 

Mr. Jenkinion (fon of lord Hawkef- 
bury) gave his maiden fpeech in fupport 
of adminiftration. He fhould endeavour, 
he faid, to prove the fyftem taken up by 
adminiftration, and the principles upon 
which they had aéted, to be fuch as the 
wifeft policy, at the time, dictated. It 
had been admitted by the firft politicians 
in this country, that the principles upon 
which England ought to act, were to efta- 
blith continental alliances; to confider 
France as our rival; to keep Holland 
from falling into her hands ; to obtain, 
by alliance, a fufficient land force to pro- 
te& Holland ; and, upon every occalioy 
to divide the power of France. Thete 
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principles admitted, the queftion would 
be, with what power were we to form 
alliances ? Politicians agreed, that it would 
be wife to ally with Germany againft 
France ; but to this there were many ap- 
parently infuperable difficulties, and, a- 
mong them, the equality of the powers 
of Pruffia and Auftria. Which then of 
thefe two leading powers was it prudent 
to ally ourfelves with ? The diflentions 
in the Netherlands, and the connexion 
of Auftria with France, rendered an al- 
liance’ with her impolitic; but the con- 
nexion of Pruffia with Holland, and the 
intereft we had in Holland, fhewed the 
wifdom of choofing Pruffia. If that 
treaty, then, already fanétioned by the 
houfe, was advantageous, it certainly 
would be wife to prevent Pruffia from 
falling into a fituation by which fhe would 
be rendered lefs likely to give an effectual 


‘ aid in times of neceffity, than fhe was 


in at the time of our forming an alliance 
with her. It was therefore neceffary to 
fupport Turkey as a check upon Auttria ; 
for, as long as the Porte maintained its 
importance, fo long would Pruffia be to 
us a valuable ally. When Auftria was 
in alliance with us, France, asa check, 
had an alliance with the Turks; and 
when Auftria was allied with France, it 


‘was politic for us to be in alliance with 


Turkey. He begged the houfe to confi- 
der in what a dreadful ftate the affairs 
of Turkey were, prior to our interference ; 
that the fupport of the Turks was in- 
volved in our alliance with Pruffia; that 
our interference was therefore neceffary ; 
for, if no fuch interference had taken place, 
Pruffia, by her alliance with us, would 
have been expofed to Auftria and to 
France, and have been rendered unable 
to afford us affiftance. In cafe of a war 
between England and France, Auttria 
would have taken up the whole attention 
ef Pruffia; but by Turkey being fup- 
ported, fhe would create a divifion in the 
torce of Auftria, and Pruffia would be 
left at liberty to aid us with the whole, 
or a confiderable portion, of her ftrength, 
He admitted that France was mow in no 
fituation to occafion alarm ; but the pro- 
bability was, that, in a fhort time, the 
would be in poffeffion of a vigorous go- 
vernment. If that government fhould 
be a reftoration of the old fyftem, or of 
any thing near it, we fhould be again 
fubje&t to her intrigues ; but fhould the 
be enabled to obiain a tree government, 
fhe would become a more powerful na- 
tion, anda move formidable rival than 
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fhe had ever yet been.—If France were 
unital, fhe would rife again with the 
greateft {plendor : fhe wanted nothing bug 
a wife goverfment, to make her the terror 
of her neighbours. —In her prefent fitua- 
tion he would be the laft to advife any 
meafure that might add to her troubles ; 
but he confidered it the duty of minifters, 
and the policy of Great Britain, to take 
the advantage of her prefent debility, by 
promoting treaties wih Continental pow- 
ers, that might add to. our ftrength, and 
fecure us againft all events. —The alliance 
with Pruffia prefented itfelf as the firft ftep 
to cur Continental connexion: Pruffia, 
when Holland was endangered, marched 
an army into that country, for its pre- 
fervation from the grafp of France, and 
for the maintenance of our intereft in the 
fafety of the States: Pruffia was as much 
endangered by the progrefs of the Ruffian 
and Auftrian arms againit the Porte, as 
we had been by the attempt to overrun 
Holland: as Pruffia came forward on 
that occafion for our intereft, we were 
bound to come forward on the prefent in 
fupport of the intereft of Pruffia. Having 
thus ftated the policy of our alliance with 
Pruffia, he entered into a refutation of 
the affertion, that the war, on the part 
of the Turks, was a war of aggreffion ; 
he took a review of the conduct of the 
Emprefs, in obtaining the Crimea, in her 
erage a rebellion in Egypt, in her 
aying claim to Beflarabia, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia, and into the repeated con- 
ceflions fhe forced from the Porte, until 
they were under the neceflity of hazarding 
awar for the fafety of their remaining 
dominion in Europe. The armament 
was taken up, for the purpofe of obtain- 
ing the bett poffible terms of peace for 
the Porte, fo endangered. In _propoting 
terms of peace to nations at war, it was 
always neceflary to confider on whofe fide 
the juftice and the fuccefs of that war 
was. In the prefent, all the juftice was 
found on one fide, and all the fuccefs 
on the other. In that fituation the terms 
moft likely to conciliate, were thofe founds 
ed onthe ffatus quo; but though thofe 
terms were not fully obtained, it could 
not be denied that the Emprefs had low- 
ered her terms as foon as fhe became ac- 
quainted with the interference of England 
and Pruffia in fixpport of the Turks ; for, 
prior to fuch interference, fhe had ftated, 
as her ultimate terms, founded in ex- 
treme moderation, the demand of the 
ceffion of Oczakow, and the erection of 
Reflarabia, Wallach, and Moldavias 
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into an independent fovereignty, under a 
prince profeffing the chriftian faith ; and 
which, if agreed to, would nearly have 

ut an end to the Turkith empire in 

urope. After her propofal of thofe 
terms, the Impenjal arms were attended 
with continued and confiderable fuccets ; 
what then induced her to lower thofe terms, 
and to forego her moderate demand, of 
taking from Turkey three of its principal 
provinces, to erect into a fovereignty for 
a prince, whom it would not have been 
“difficult to gueis, was intended to have 
been honoured with it, but our arma- 
ment ?—By the interpofition of England 
and Pruffia, the fatus quo had been ob- 
tained from Auftria, and by the fame 
interpofition, Ruffia had lowered her 
claims. But it was contended, that im- 
mediately upon Ruffia’s claiming Ocza- 
kow, and the diftrift between the Bog 
and the Dneifter, our armament fhould 
have ceafed, and thofe terms ultimately 
obtained, fhould at firft have been ad- 
mitted. This would have been grofsly 
impolitic ; for to have given better terms 
to Ruffia than to Auftria, when both 
were equally fituated, might have given 
occafion to the Emperor, who never was 
very remarkable for good faith, to fcize 
the opportunity of refufing to fulfil his 
engagements ; the confequence of which 
would have been, that the Turks would 
again have been involved in a double war, 
and this country expofed to the ridicule 
of Europe, for not having gained by their 
interference a fingle advantage for the 
power whofe intereft they had efpoufed.— 
He was confident, that had it not been 
for the divifion in that houfe, and for 
the divifions promoted out of the houie, 
the Emprefs might not have contended 
for thofe terms fhe ultimately did contend 
for. ‘The gentlemen on the oppofite fide 
of the houfe had not, in his opinion, faved 
their country from a war, but had pre- 
vented a fuccetsful termination to the ne- 
gotiation. He jultified Adminiftration, 
in ultimately admitting the ceffion of Oc- 
zakow, which they at firft oppofed, upon 
the ground that that policy might be wife 
when a war was uncertain, and fuccefs 
probable, which might not be wife when 
fuccefs was doubtful, and war certain.— 
He was ont of thofe who thought that 
the public opinion out of the houte ought 
to be attended to, and that, upon the 
prefent occafion, miniiters might, con- 
iiftently with their duty, a& upon fuch 
opinion. There were caits, however, in 
which, by agting upen public opinion, 


they might do their country much mif. 
chief, and among thofe cafes would be a 
breach of treaty.—In reply to the accu. 
fation againft Adminiftration, for not 
having difarmed as foon as the propofals 
of the Emprefs were made known, he faid, 
we fhould not then have obtained any 
modification ; fhe certainly was not bound 
by her laft propofals, they having been 
rejected when firft offered to us; nor 
would fhe have obtained them, had the 
not have been enabled to avail herfelf of 
a divifion in this country.—In the courfe 
of the negotiation, the Emprefs obtained 
three great victories over the Turks ; it 
ought then to be matter of joy that fhe 
did not avail herfelf of thefe viétories, and 
of our divifions, to increafe her demands. 

It had been afked, whether we were 
bound by treaty fo to affift Pruffia? He 
would admit we were not; neither was 
Pruffia bound to affift us by treaty in pre- 
venting Holland from falling under the 
attempt of France. The principle in both 
cafes was the fame, it was a mutual and 
honourable attention to the interefts of 
each other. It was the duty of minifters 
to watch with a jealous eye every change 
in the affairs of the continent, and to 
attend to the maintenance of the balance 
of power, which, though it might not 
accord with the opinions of many of the 
prefent times, would be found an atten- 
tion founded in policy and juftice ; which 
pelicy, had it been adopted, would have 
prevented the long and bloody wars in 
the time of king William and queen Anne. 
—He thanked God, the prefent times 
were not favourable to wars of ambition 
and conqueit : they were now reprobated 
throughout Europe; but in England, a- 
bove all other countries, it was right they 
fhould be reprobated, for on peace our 
greatnefs as a nation depended: the in- 
terefts of the country refted on permanent 
peace. Let gentlemen therefore confider 
what has been gained by the interference 
of adminiftration ; let them look to what 
was the ftate of Europe, and what the 
probable future increafe of wars, before 
the interference of Pruffia and England, 
and then Ict them compare the {mall ex- 
pence of obtaining the peace of Europe, 
with the great increafe of our revenue, 
occafioned by that peace. He trufted, 
that when gentlemen examined the fub- 
ject, they would find that minifters had 
acted neither as impolitic nor bad men ; 
but that what they had originally pro- 
pofed was right; that what they had ob- 
tained was confiderable; and that > 
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would have gained ftill more, had the 
fame confidence given to the minifter on 
his fide of the houfe, been given to him 
alfo by the other. 

Mr. Pybus faid, if ever an occafion 
exifted for the arm of this country to be 
extended, that occafion was to be found 
in the rapid fuccefs of the Imperial arms, 
which threatened the total deftruction of 
the ‘Turkith empire. He contended for 
the policy of preventing the eftablifhment 
of an additional maritime power in Eu- 
rope, and particularly the eftablifhment 


of fuch a power by Ruffia, who, from 
her fituation, would become a very for- 
midable power indeed, and who having 
made this country her firft obje&t of envy, 
might, whenever fhe had an opportunity, 
make her the firft object of her violence. 

Several other gentlemen {poke : but, 
on account of the latenefs of the hour 
(four in the morning) an adjournment 
was propofed by Mr. Taylor, and agreed 
to. . 


[To be continued. } 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


WINDSOR. 


[From SALMAGuUNDI; a Mifcellaneous 
Combination of Original Poetry.”] 


ae A$ my devious courfe I fteer, 
Fancy, in fairy vifions clear, 
Bids, to beguile my ’tranced eyes, 
Patt joys in fweet fucceffion rife : 
Refrefhing airs fhe bids me breathe 
Where, Afcot, thine enchanting heath, 
Impregnated with mild perfume, 
Bares its broad bofom’s purple bloom : 
Gives me to view the fplendid crowd, 
The high-born racer neighing loud, 
The manag’d fteeds that fide by fide 
Precede the glittering chariot’s pride, 
Within whofe filken coverture 
Some peerlefs Beauty fits fecure, 
And, fatal to the foul’s repofe, 
Around her thrilling glances throws. 
Hence, Fancy, wing thy rapid flight 
O’er oaks in deepeft verdure dight, 
Whofe writhed limbs of giant mould 
Wave tothe breeze their umbrage bold ; 
Bear me, embowering fhades between, 
Through many a glade and vifta green, 
Whence filver ftreams are feen to glide, 
And towering domes th’ horizon hide, 
To Leonard's foreft-fringed mound *; 
Where lavifh Nature fpreads around 
Whate’er can captivate the fight, 
Elyfian lawns, and profpeéts bright 
As vilions of expiring faints, 
Or fcenes that Harcourt’s pencil paints. 
Bear me where, “mid enamell’d meads, 
Redundant Thames his bounty theds, 
Teeming with many a plenteous freight : 
Where o’er the vale, in antique {tate 


Imperial Windfor’s turrets frown, 
And maffy fanes of old renown. 
Give me to gaze with ardent eye 
pr gorgeous {poils of Chivalry ; 

© ken aloft the radiant rows 
Of banners won from Britain’s foes : 
Recall the glorious deeds of yore ; 

Shew the dark mail that Edward wore ; 
The falchion thew, whofe thund’ring ftroke 
Creffy’s pale ranks impetuous broke ; 
From whofe fell glare appall’d with dread 
Proud Gallia’s trembling chieftains fied, 
Or on its edge deftruétion found, 

And dyed with regal gore the ground. 

Give me, fair Fancy, to pervade 
Chambers in pictur’d pomp array’d ! 
Peopling whofe ftately walls I view 
The godlike forms that Raffaelle drew ; 
I feem to fee his magic hand 
Wield the wondrous pencil-wand, 
Whofe touches animation give, 

And bid th’ infenfate canvafs live ; 
Glowing with many a deed divine 
Achiev’d in holy Paleftine. 

The Paffions feel its potent charm, 
And round the mighty mafter fwarm ; 
Lo, where Difmay with haggard gaze $ 
The death-fmote Hypocrite iurveys ; 
Beholds his eyes convulfive roll, 

And Fate arreft his fordid foul ! 

Lo! motionlefs Attention ftands f, 
Where to the firmament his hands 
Sublime the great Inftruétor rears ! 
While Athens, rapt in wonder, hears 
Truth’s energetic voice proclaim 
Her unknown God’s tremendous name ! 

Deep read in fuperftition’s lore, 
Behold capricious Zeal adore }j 
(In fublunary weeds array’d) 

The fabled Gods her fears have made! 


* St. Leonard’s Hill, in Windfor Foreft, the refidence of the hon. general Harcourt. 
+ Cartoon.—The death of Ananias, in the royal apartments at Windior Caftle. 


J Cartoon.—Paul preaching at Athens. 
}, Cartoon. —Paul and Barnabas at Lyitra, 
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‘ Thofe pow’rful founds,” fhe cries, ‘I 


know: 
* Hark! from the honicd lips they flow 
* Of Maia’s Son !—-Can Man diipenfe 
* A&tivity to impotence ? 
¢ Can energy of mortal hand 
* The fhrunk, diftorted limb expand ? 
* Inveterate force of ills confound, 
¢ And bid the lame with tranfport bound ?- 
€°Tis Jove’s,—the unexampled deed ! 
¢ To Jove th’ Ifaurian Steer fhall bleed! 
‘ To Jove the rich libations pour ! 


‘ Braid in bright wreaths each blooming 


flow’r, 

© Swell each loud ftrain of feftive mirth, 
© To gratulate the Gods on earth !’ 

Artift fupreme! by nature taught 
To clothe with life each glowing thought, 
Too foon the Deftinies confpire 
‘To quench thy pencil’s glorious fire ; 
Too foon the foul that warm’d thy clay 
Afpir'd to realms of endlefs day, 
On wings of ecftafy, to join 
Sages and faints, a band divine, 
Whofe awful forms (ere death withdrew 
The veil that darkens mortal view) 
Heav'n bade thy penetrative eye 
Amid her dazziing courts defcry ; 
Thence bade thee trace the faultlefs line, 
Th’ expreffive grace, the chafte defign, 
The mien that love and awe infpires, 
And wakes Devotion’s purett fires. 
Thy memory, ftill to genius dear, 
Britain's enlighten’d fons revere ; 
And grateful hail their Monarch’s name, 
Whofe liberal care thy labours claim : 
‘To heights impervious heretofore 
Who bids immortal {cience foar ; 
Far feen in venerable pride, 
Whofe regal feat, expanding wide 
Its portals at his high beheft, 
Hails ev'ry Artan honour'd gucft ; 
Beneath whofe mild aufpicious reign 
The Genius old of Greece again, 
Awaken’d from his deep repofe, 
In Reynolds’ living canvafs glows; 
(Where Grace and Energy divine 
With Beauty truly blent combine) 
And braids his deathlefs bays around 
The Britith Raffaelle’s brows renown'd. 
Lo! by his daring hand pertray’d *, 
The fanguinary {cene difplay’d 
Where martial peers, in glittering ma], 
Unfold their pennons to the gale ; 
O*er Normandy’s difmantled plains 
Where iron-clad Contention reigns ; 
And Havock waits (his trefles wet 
With gore) thy nod, Plantagenet ! 


Mr. Weit. 


2 





* The Victorics of Edward the third, and Edward the Biack Prince, painted by 


Wafted from Albion's Ifle afar, 

Where wake her fons the ftorm of war ; 
Where, ravith'd from the parent ftem 
To grace the Viétor’s diadem, 

Thy Lilies, France, no more affume 
The fplendour of their wonted bloom ; 
No more with peerlefs luftre glow, 

But foil with blood their native fnow!— 

Now o’er the braid from Fancy’s loom 

The rich tints breathe a deeper gloom ; 
While, confecrated domes beneath, 
Midit hoary fhrines and caves of death, 
Secluded from the eye of day, 

She bids her penfive votary ttray : 
Brooding o’er monumental cells, 
Where awe-diffufing Silence dwells ; 
Save when along the lofty fane 
Devotion wakes her hallow’d ftrain, 
When the vatt Organ’s breathing frame 
Echoes the voice of loud acclaim, 

And the deep diapafon’s found 
Thunders the vaulted iles around. 
From the broad window's fretted height 
Streams the rich flood of melfow'd light, 
That bids the pav’d expanfe below 
With hues of gold and crimfon glow, 
Reflected from the gorgeous pane, 
Where picture holds her lafting reign : 
Where, in tranflucent glories dight, 
Celeftial forms arreft the fight ; 
Th’ enraptur’d gazer’s pow’rs controul, 
And bathe in ecttafy the foul. 

While rang’d in reverend maiefty, 

The taper thafts afcending high, 
To decorate the crifped roof, 

Their mingling branches fhoot aloof ; 
Where blazon’d in projecting gold, 
Flame the proud crefts of Barons bold. 


To LAURA MARIA. 
WHEN Venus, by Jove was fent 


down from the fkies, 
To charm filly mortals with love's fickle 
fnare ; 
The weapons fhe bore were a pair of blue 
eyes, 
Who darts lurk’d in ambufh, to bid 
us, beware ! 


But Juno was jealous, and fuch was her 
rage, 
That Prudence no longer her vengeance 
contrould ; 
Minerva was {ent the fair nymph to en- 
gage, 
Aud in Wifdom’s dull chain the {weet 
forc’refs to hold, 
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How vain was the projeé&t, for Venus 
well knew 
The fnare that awaited her exqutifite 
charms ; 
She quickly transferr’d all her beauty to 


you; 
And Minerva ftood trembling, deprived 
of her arms. 


A truce, cried the goddefs, no longer 
we're foes 5 
In thee, wit and beauty fo juftly com- 
bine ! : 
The Graces of Venus thy form fhall dif- 
clofe, 
And the laurel of Phoebus, fhall ever 
be thine ! 
Lincoln’s-Inn, ; 
March 15. W. W.¥. 
PROLOGUE to A Day in TuRKEY, or 
the Russian SLAVES. 


Spoken by Mr. Harey. 


N O T from the prefent moment fprings 
our play, 

Th’ events which gave it birth are paft 
away— . 

Five glowing moons have chas‘d night's 
fhades from earth, 

Since the war fled which gave our Drama 
birth, 

‘ Not fmiling peace o'er Ruffia’s wide- 
pread land 

‘Wav'd gently then, der fceptre of com- 
mand. 

‘ No! thoufands rufo'd at red ambition’s 
call, 

‘With mad’ning rage to triumph—or to 
fall. 

‘°Tavas then our female Bard from Bri- 
tain’s /hore 

‘ Was led by fancy to the difiant roar’ *— 

*Twas then fhe iaw {weet virgins captives 
made, 

*Twas then fhe fiw the cheek of beauty 
fade, 

While the proud foldier in ignoble chains, 

Was from his country draggd to hoitile 
plains. 


Thus was her bold imagination fired 
When battle with its horrid train retir’d ; 
Yet, fure the ftory which fhe then com- 

bin’d, 
Showd not to drear oblivion be refign’d — 
No—let it ftill your various paflions raife, 
And to have touch’d them, oft’, has been 
her praife : 
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Trufting to candour, fhe folicits here, 


Your fmile of pleafure, or your pity’s tear; 
For tho’ the time is paft, the feeling true, 
She dedicates to Nature, and to you ! 


EPILOGUE to the SAME. 
Written by Mrs. Cow.ty. 
Spoken by Mrs. Pore. 
FSCAP’D from Turkey, and from pri- 


fon free, 

Yet ftill a flave you fhall behold in me ; 

An Englifh flave — flave to your ev'ry plea- 
fure, 

Seeking your plaudits as her richeft trea- 
fure. 


While thus you feaft with cheering praife 

my ear, 

For our foft poet I confefs fome fear. 

Perhaps you'll fay,—* Two marriages for 
love! 

‘ Thus foolith female pens for ever rove ; 

¢ But give us, Madam, give us, rea/life, 

‘Who goes to Turkey pray, to fetch a 
wife :° 

Critic !_ a few months paft I wou'd allow 

Your comment juit, but not, Sir Surly, 
now ! 

For now we know a Prince can crofs the 
feas 

T’ obtain a wife, a nation’s hearts to 
pleafe. 

© The age of chivalry’ again returns, 

And love, with all its ancient {plendour 
burns 5 

Yes—— 

Teil the rapt Orator whoft magic pen 

So late chaitifed the new found rights of 
men-- 

Who fear’d that honour, courage, love 
were loft, 

And Europe's glories in the whirlwind 
toft ; 

Tell him ‘ beroie enterprixe* thall ftill 
furvive, 

And ‘ leyalty to fex’ remain alive ; 

* The unbought grace of life’ again we find, 

And ‘ proud Jubmifion’ fills the public 
mind ; 

T’wards her, now borne to Britain’s hap- 
py coalt—- 

A hvfband’s honour, 2nd a nation’s boaft. 

© Fuft lighted on this orb the vifion fhines 

‘ Scarce feems to touch,’ and as it moves, 
refines ! 

O, may fhe long adorn this chofen ifle, 

Where the bett gifts of fate unceafing {mile! 


* The lines, diftinguithed by Italics, are from the pen of Delia Crufca. 
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When, ‘ ke the morning far’ at won- 
d’rous height, 
She foars at length beyond this world and 


night, 
Still may your bleffings to her name be 


given, 
While foft the fades into her native hea- 
ver ! 


Lines to the Memory of 
Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS. 
By Mrs. ROBINSON. 


REY NOLDS, “twas thine with magic fkill 
to trace 

The perfeé&t femblance of exterior grace ; 

Thy hand, by Nature guided, mark’d the 
line, 

That ftamps perfeétion on the form divine. 

*T was thins to tint the lip with rofy dye, 

To paint the foftnefs of the melting eye ; 

With auburn curls, luxuriantly difplay’d, 

The ivory-fhoulders polith’d fall to thade : 

To deck the well-turn’d arm with match- 
lefs grace ; 

To ay the dimpled fmile on beauty’s 

e 


The tafk was thine, with cunning hand to 
throw 

The veil tranfparent on the breaft of {now : 

The fatefman’s thought, the infant's 
cherub mien, 

The poet's fire, the matron’s eye fervene, 

Alike with animated luftre thine, 

Beneath thy polith’d pencil’s touch divine. 


As Britain’s genius gloried in thy art, 

Ador'd thy virtues and rever’d thy heart ¢ 

Nations unborn fhall celebrate thy name, 

And — thy mem’ry on the page of 
ame ! 


The Addrefs of the Toap to Mr. Oprz, 
the celebrated Painter, while he was 
drawing its figure, which is now ex. 
hibited in the Shakfpeare Gallery, in 
his_beautiful pifture of the Incantation 
Scene, in the fecond part of Henry VI. 


By Mrs. Moopy. 


P ROUDLY I fit while thy excelling 
hand, 
Doth to my hideous form its likenefs 


give ; 
Proud, though my death awaits on thy 
command, / 
Since on thy canvafs I again fhall live. 


Then while my figure is by thee portray’d, 
Let not thy thought my abjeét ftate pur- 


fue 
A crawling reptile in the nettled fhade, 
Or from the mire emerging to thy view. 


No—think that favour’d by the Mufes’ 
train, 
Two fitter Arts to honour me combine ; 
Thy pencil, Opie, and great Milton's 
ftrain, 
For me,—a deathlefs wreath of fame 
intwine. 


CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS, 


GERMANY. 


Vienna, March 1. 
H IS Imperial majefty, the emperor 
Leopold, died this afternoon, about 
four o'clock, of an inflammatory fever, 
which falling on his bowels, refitted all the 
wer of medicine, and proved fatal on the 
third day of his illnefs.—Lond. Gaz. 


SPAIN. 


Madrid, March 1. On the 28th paft, 
count Florida Blanca was removed trom 
all his employments, which are now held, 
ad interim, by count d’Aranda. The 
fame day an ediét was pnblifhed, by which 
the fuperintendency over all the depart- 
ments of this government is vefted in the 
council of ftate, of which his Catholic 
majefty has declared him(felf prefident, and 
count d’Aranda fenior member.— Jd. 


TurKEY. 


Conftantinople, Jan. 10. A general 
terror prevails here. A man having, 
while the grand fignior was at prayers in 
the mofqne, thrown a ball of lead at him, 
weighing a pound and a half, it was im- 
mediately conjectured that a confpiracy 
was on foot, and that a revolt was medi- 
tated ; in confequence of which his high- 
nefs iflued orders to banifh all thofe who 
were not fufficiently known to the officers 
of the police; and hundreds of perfons are 
daily tranfported to Afia in the moft vio- 
lent manner. Turks, Chriftians, and 
Jews, are all, without exception, treated 
with the fame rigour ; and the inhabitants 
are every night in fear of being carried off 
from their houfes and families. Numbers 
have been fent off who have poffeflions in 
the capital, 
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HISTORICAL 


FEBRUARY 28. 
V ESterpay, an action was tfied 
in the court of common pleas, to 
recover from the warden of the Fleet, a 
debt due from the count de Verteillac, 
whofe ingenious efcape lately attracted 
ptibhic notice. Several a&tions depended 
on the event of this trial. The jury gave 
a verdict againft the defendant, though he 
did not appear to have been criminally 
negligent ; but lord Loughborough ftated 
it as law, that nothing but irrefittible force 
(fuch as the riots in 1780) could be 
pleaded in excufe for a gaoler, whp is 
bound to keep his prifoners in fafe cuftedy. 

FEBRUARY -29. 

John Pendred Scott, efq. of Balligan- 
non, in the county of Wicklow Ireland, 
has ereéted a machine, under the inipection 
of the inventor, a native of Scotland, for 
threfhing and winnowing corn, which is 
fo fimple, and fo excellently contrived, 
that by one and the fame movement it 
feparates completely, and throws into 
different receivers, the heavy corn and 
the light, the ftraw and the chaff, at the 
expence of lefs than one tenth part of the 
time and labour generally employed. 

MarCH }. 

A fevere fhock of an earthquake was 
felt on Saturday laft at Stamford, which 
lafted for feveral feconds ; it was very fen- 
fibly perceived by a tremulous motion of 
the earth, and fhaking of the houfes, 
whereby they were very greatly -alarmed. 
The fame account of it is given from 
Bigglefwade, with the addition of the fall- 
ing of fome old houfes, though no lives 
were loft. ‘The fhock reached as far north 
as Doncafter, extended toward the 
fea coaft of Lincolnthire and Yorkhhire. 
It happened about half an hour after eight 
in the evening. 

MARCH 2. 

In the courfe of laft month, Mr. Froft, 
a farmer in the neighbourhood cf Honi- 
ton, died in confequence cf a bite he re- 
ceived about fifteen weeks ago from a 
mad dog: till within a few days ef his 
death, he was apparently in perfect health ; 
and when fymptoms of the hydrophobia 
appeared, he feemed fenfible of his fitua- 
tion, and requefted that, fhould the fa- 
culty deem him incurable, they would 
bleed him to death. He was bled re- 
peatedly, and died on Thurfday the 16th 
pat. 


and 
ana 


Marcu «4. 
On Saturday, about tne o'clock, the 
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remains of the late fir Jofhua Reynolds, 
were ¢arried in grand funeral pomp from 
Somerfet-houfe, where they had revioully 
lain in ftate, by the exprefs order of his 
maiefty, and interred with great folemnity 
in St. Paul's cathedral. 

The proceffion was preceded by the 
asian, fheriffs, and city marthals. 
The pall-bearers were the dukes of Dor- 
fet, Leeds, and Portland ; marguis Town- 
fhend, and the marquis of Abercorn 5 the 
earls of Carlifle, Inchiquin, and Upper 
Offory; lords Eliot and Palmeriton, 
Robert Lovell Gwatkin, efq. was chiet 
mourners. The other mourners were two 
attendants of the family, and the exect- 
tors, meflicurs Burke, Malone, and Med- 
calfe. ‘They were followed by the royal 
academicians and ftudents; the arch- 
bithop of York, the marquis of Buck- 
ingham, the earls of Fife, Carysfort, and 
Fortefcue ; lords Somers, and Lucan, and 
a great many gentlemen, in forty-two 
mourning coaches; forty-nine noblemen 
and gentlemen’s coaches attending empty- 
The body was interred next to fir Chril- 
topher Wren. 

Whitehaven, March 6. On the ever 
ing of Wednefday laft, the ground in 4 
meadow, part of theeftate of Stanley, the 
property of the earl of Lonfdale, iuddenly 
fink to the depth of fome feet, making 2 
circular break on the furface. Immedi- 
ately after, a torrent of water was heard, 
which appeared to ruth out from various 
parts of the broken foil; and: falling, as 
it was conjectured, into a receptacle which 
could not at that time be perceived, oc- 
cafioned a tremendous noife, while the 
fhrinking was evidently increafing upon 
the furtace. 

In the morning, the aperture exhivited 
the appearance of an -immenfe funnel: it 
was yet enlarging, confequently no ad- 
meafurement could be made: but the 
computation generally agreed to, was from 
fixty to feventy yards in diameter, and 
thirty yards in depth to the vortex, the 
diameter of which appeared to be fx or 
feven yards, 

During this time, large heaps of eartla 
were falling from the fides, and water 
gufhing out in an amazing abundance ; 
the water alfo was fometimes forced up a 
confiderable height above the vortex, as 
if from a jet d'eau; the whole preienting 
to the eye a fcene of the moft awful, gran- 
deur, while the ear was filled with the 
moft terrifying founds; offen refembiing 
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diftant thunder, as the deluge poured into 
the fubterraneous workings of Scalegill 
colliery. The people employed in this 
colliery, had quitted their work a fhort 
time before the finking happened. 

The aperture kept increafing for feveral 
hours, {till preferving its circular form, 
till a fhoot of earth from one part of its 
margin altered the figure in a {mall de- 
gree. It has remained without avy per- 
ceptible change fince Saturday, when a 
rivulet, which runs at a fimall dittance, 
was let into ir by a trench, with a view to 
prevent any further fhrinking of the fur- 
rounding earth. 

’ The ground, thus almoft inftantaneoufly 
loft, is one acre, one rood, and twenty- 
four perches. 

Marcu 6. 

__ The queen of Portugal being unhappily 
in a ftate of lunacy, the effe&t of fupertti- 
tion, the Portuguefe minifter has e 

Dr. Willis to attend her maijefty ; and the 
doétor is accordingly gone to Lifbon, at- 
tended by his fon, and two experienced 
female attendants. With refpect to the 


terms, the original offer was 20,cool. 
But the: do&tor conceiving this offer to 
implicate a ftay longer than was contiftent 
with his inclination, has accepted of 
10,000], which, with zeool. per month, 
forms the total of his allowance, exclufive 
ef what the gratitude of the Portuguefe 


nation may allot to him at the recovery of 
the fovereign ! 

WhitehaH, March12. The king has 
been pleafed to grant unto Philip d’Au- 
vergne, efq. captain in the royal navy, his 
royal lieence and permiffion to accep: and 
enjoy, for himfelf and the heirs male of 
his body, the nommation and fuceeffion 
to the fovereignty of the Duchy of 
Bouillon, in cafe of the death of the 
hereditary prince, only fon of his ferene 
highnefs the reigning duke, without iflue 
male ; to take from henceforth the title of 
prince fucceffor to the faid fovereignty, and 
to unite the arms ef the Duchy wita his 
own, purfuant to a declaration of his faid 
ferene highnefs the reigning duke, dated 
June 25, 1791, whereby he tranfmits, at 
the defire, and with the exprefs and. formal 
confent of the French nation, the fove- 
reigaty of his faid duchy of Bouillon, in 
cafe of the death of the prince his fon 
without iffue male,.to the faid captain 
Philip D° Auvergne ‘(whom he therein 
ftiles Som Altefle Monfeigneur Philip 
D' Auvergne, jon Fils adopté’) and the 
heirs male of his body: and his majefty 
has alfo been pleafed to order the faid de- 
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claration and other relative documents fo 
be regiftered, together with his royal li- 
cence and permiffion, in his college of 
arms.—Lond. Gaz. 

It is remarkable, that in the next Ga- 
zette, it was thought proper to notice, as 
an Erratum in the above, the word Frenci 
before nation; on which. account, the 
article was reprinted with the omiffion of 
the word French. 

MaRcH 123. 

In a New-York paper, an account is 
given of the arrival of the Snow Elinora, 
at the Sandwich Iflands. ‘The natives, 
according to their ufual cuftom of depre- 
dation, ftole away the cutter one night, 
murthered the boat-keeper who was in 
her, and afterward burnt him in facrifice. 
On being requefted to reftore him and the 
boat, they brought his two thigh bones 
and the keel of the boat. Captain Met- 
calfe, the commeander of. the Elimora, in 
revenge for this treachery, fome days after, 
when about 200 canoes were aflembled 
round the veffel under the fuppofition that 
their villainy was paffed over, fired a 
tremendous broadfide among them, which 
did dreadful execution; eighty people 
being killed, and upward of 100 miferably 
wounded, who moft of them died. In 


this proceeding he was undoubtedly too 


rafh and cruel ; and it is probable that 

American veffels, and perhaps Englifh 

ones, touching in future at thofe iflands, 

may rue the effects of his hafty revenge. 
MARCH 14. 

In November laft, an ingenious farmer 
in the neighbourhood of Wendover, fe- 
le&ted from a field of thrée acres of tur- 
nips, about twenty load of the largeft of 
them ; from which he cut the tops and 
tails, piled them into a ftack, and thatched 
them. In this ftate they remained till the 
feoft in February, when they were opened 
and found perfectly found and freth, and 
afforded an excellent fodder for ewes with 
lambs, giving abundance of milk ; and 
when thrown on meadow land, the feed- 
ing off which muft much benefit it, was 
withqut the leaft wafte whatever. * The 
whole expence of this procefs was not 
more than twenty fhillings. 

MARCH 16. 

It is obferved, that the decline of Brif- 
tol fair, together with all great periodical 
fairs, for the ftaple commodities of this 
kingdom, affords a ftriking evidence of 
the diffufed general intercourte that {ubfilts 
in every direction between the manu- 
faciurers and tredefmen, to their mutual 
benefit, by means of the facility of cued, 
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and the increafed opportunities of convey- 
ance, by land and water, through every 
part of the country. Of late years an im- 
menfe quantity of bufinefs, - heretofore 
tranfaéted at the great regular local marts 
of the kingdom, now goes on, by frequent 
and immediate correfpondence, between 
the manufaturer and tradefman. 
MARCH 19. 

A general aflembly of academicians was 
held at the Royal Academy, on Saturday, 
when Benjamin Weft, efq. was eleéted 
prefident, in the room of ty Jofhua Rey- 
nolds, deceafed. 

At Worcefter affizes, George Payne, 
for riotoufly attacking the houfe of William 
Ruflell, efg4, and Edward Skeet, alias 
Skirt, for attacking the houfe of Mr. Cox, 
at King’s Norton, were capitally convicted. 
The latter is to be executed on Friday 
the 23d.—At this aflizes, the claimants 
on the Half Shire and Penfhore Hundreds 
in Worcefterfhire, refpecting the Bir- 
mingham riots, obtained verdiéts as fol- 
lows : 

Claimed. Damag. given, 
J. Taylor, efq. 3839 4 4 2700 00 
Thomas Rufhll 28511 7 160 00 
William Piddock 556 15 7 300 00 
John Harwood 14312 6 60 oo 
‘Thomas Hawkes 304 3 8 90 15 8 
Benjamin Cox 33613 72 254 00 
John Wakeman 267 14.11 200 00 
Dollox Chapel 198 9°09 139176 
W. Roffell,efg.2579 8 © 1600 00 








Total 8511 14 3 5504132 

At Stafford affizes, James Aftley, aged 
fifty-one, and Ezekiel Aftley, aged four- 
teen, for felonioufly taking from Mr. 
Grundy, during the riots, a fum of mo- 
ney, were found guilty, but judgment 
re{pited until the opinion of the twelve 
judges is taken. 

Mrs. Jordan has contributed ten pounds 
toward the fum raifing for the venerable 
Macklin, with a promife to fend an equal 
donation every year. 

‘ MARCH 21. 

The following prifoners (exclufive of 
Fleming, charged with having murdered the 
pott-boy carrying the Warrington mail, 
but acquitted of that indi€tment for want 
of fufficient evidence, though convicted ef 
another robbery) were capitally conviéted 
at Lancafter aflizes, viz. Robert Pilking- 
ton, for the wilful murder of Stephen 
Yates, of Liverpool; and Thomas Eaft- 
wood, alias Eafthop, for having ftolen 
feveral letters containing bills of exchange, 
and having forged indorfements thereon, 
Pilkington was executed on Monday. 


Marcu 22. . 
According to the late Cenfurs of the in- 
habitants of the United States of America, 


it appears that the ftates ef MigMachuifetts, - 


diftri&t of Maine, Rhode Ifland, and Con- 
neCticut, the number of females exceeds 
that of the males; whereas, in all the 
other ftates, the number of males greatly 
exceeds that of the females. From this 
ftate of faéts, the plea of any neceffity in 
favour of polygamy is invalidated, if not 
totally exploded. 

Marcu 23. Es 
The following inftances of longevity 
have lately occurred. Helen Gray, died 
in the parith of Monimail in the fhire of 
Fife, in the 1ogth year of her age. She was 
a little woman, and remarkably cheerful. 
Some years before her death the had a new 
fet of teeth. In early life the had been a 
fervant in lord Stormont’s family." 

On the rgth ult. died at Auchinleck, 
Ayrthire, Matthew Taite, aged 12 3'years: 
he ferved as a private foldier at the taking 
of Gibraltar by the Britifh, in the yeas 
1704. 

MarRCH 24, 

On Wednefday, was offered at Gold- 
finiths-hall, toreceive the ttandard or touch 
marks, an excellent piece of workmanthip, 
to be prefented by the Roman Catholics to 
John Mitford, efq. member of parliament, 
for his laudable and humane exertions to 
do away the penal (tatutes. This piece of 
workmanfhip is a filver gilt cup, of twelve 
quarts, mounted on a ciscular bafe richly 
adorned with chafe-work; rifing from 
this is a triangular pillar, againit which 
are three beautitul figures with their attri- 
butes (Faith, Hope, and Charity) in alta 
relievo ; on the cap of the pillar is the 
body of the cup, on which there is an 
oval medallion, reprefenting pure Faith at 
her altar, trampling on the inftrument of 
perfecution, while the book of penal fta- 
tutes is confuming in flames in the per- 
fpe&tive. The handles are four ferpents 
involved ; oppofite to the medallion is the 
infcription, Above is the cover, of the 
fame guffo, furmounted with a Fame, in 
the attitude of proclaiming good actions. 

Marcu 27. 

Yefterday, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer agreed with Mr. Cope tor the tickets 
in the enfuing Englifh lottery at 261. 5°. 
each. 


IRELAND. 


Dublin, Feb. 24. Yefterfiay, Mr. 
Cuff ftated in the houfe of commons, that 
a member, in confequence of fome words 
ufed by him in the courfe of debate, had 
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been treated by a perfon out of doors in a 
manner highly derogatory to the privileges 
of that houfe. He then read fome letters 
which had been addreffed by Mr. James 
Nappy Tandy (through the medium of 
colonel Smith) to Mr. folicitor general 
Toler, on account of certain alleged af- 
perities ufed by him toward Mr. Tandy’s 
name in the courfe of the preceding Mon- 
day night’s debate ; which letter went to 
demand an explanation of fuch language, 
whether or not meant as a perfonal of- 
tence. An explanation was refufed. 

Mr. Cuff having ftated thefe circum- 
ftances, it was ordered, that mefficurs 
Tandy and Smith fhould be taken into 
cuftody of the ferjeant at arms, and brought 
to the bar of the houfe. 

The ferjeant at arms being called, in- 
formed the houfe, that he had difpatched 
three of the meflengers attending this houfe 
to execute the order for taking into his 
cuftedy James Napper ‘Tandy, one of 
whom being brought to the bar, informed 
the houfe, that he went to the houfe of 
James Nappy Tandy in Chanccry-lane, 
where he arrefted the faid Tandy, and 
fhewed him the warrant and his authority ; 
that the faid Tandy went into a parlour, 
as if for his hat, but fhut the door, and 
made his efeape, as he fuppotis, through 
a window, 

Refolved, mem. con. that James Napper 
‘Tandy having keen arrefted by a warrant 
cf Mr. Speaker, iffued by the order of 
this honfeé, and- having made his efcape 
from the officer who arrefted him, has 
been guilty of a grofs violation of the pri- 
vileges of this houfe. 

Refulved, ze. con. that a humble ad- 

drefs be prefented to his gxcellency the 
Jord lieutenant, that he will be gracioufly 
~pleafed to direct that a proclamation may 
iilue for apprehending James Nappy Tan- 
dy, with a promife of reward for the 
jane. 

Refoived, em. con. that James Napper 
Tandy, having prefumed to demand an 
explanation from’ John Toler, efq. his 
majefty’s folicitor-general, a member of 
this houfe, of words by hin fpoken in de- 
bate in this houfe, and thereby having at- 
tempted to violate the freedom of debate in 






this houfe, is guilty of a high breach of * 


the privileges of this houfe. 

Ordered, That his maijefty’s attorney- 
general do profecyte the faid James Napver 
‘Tardy for his faid offence. 

Dublin, Feb. 25. Colonel Smith, of 
the independent Dublin volunteers, the 
g-atleman who carried the intemperate 


meffage from Mr. Tandy to the folicitor- 
general, furrendered himfelf to the ferjeant 
at arms, made the aimende honourable at 
the bar of the houfe of commons on 
Thurfday laft, and was difcharged, after 
a gentle reprimand from the fpeaker. 

* Yeiterday, a proclamation by his ex- 
cellency the Jord lieutenant was pofted up 
in feveral parts of the city, offering a re- 
ward of sol. for apprehending James 
Napper Tandy.’ 

Dublin, Feb. 28. At half paft five, 
yelterdsy evening, as the houfe of com- 
mons were i) committee, they were panic- 
ruck by a voice from one of the ventila- 
tors at the top, communicating the dread- 
ful intelligence, that the roof was in flaiies, 
and the dome would fall within five mi- 
nutes. ‘The fpeaker inftantly refumed the 
chair, and put the queftion of adjourn- 
ment ; the deliberative faculty of the houfe 
was imthediately fufpended ; and every 
member efcaped as he could with the ut- 
moft precipitation. 

The fire increafed with inconceivable 
rapidity ; and ina few minutes the dome 
was completely concealed from view by a 
volume of flame and finoke. At half paft 
fix all the combuttible materials round the 
roof being confumed, and the copper with 
which the roof of that fuperb edifice was 
covered, being in part melted, and the 
reft reddened to that degree that ufually 
precedes fufion, it fell in. 

Every neceflary precaution was ufed by 
the fpeaker to preferve the books and pa- 
pers of the houfe. The fire-bells inftzntly 
rung en the difcovery of the fire, and 
every exertion was immediately made to 
prevent its fpreading.— Happily thefe ex- 
ertions were fuccefsful in preferving the 
houfe of lords. ‘The mifchief thercfore 
was confined to the hoyfe of commons, 
which, with all its pomp of archite&ture, 
is reduced to a heap of ruins. 

Dublin, Feb. 29. Yeiterday, the mem- 
bers afflembled in the ccffec-rooms, 
as the houfe had been entirely deftroyed 
by the fire of the day before. 

The fpeaker rid he was happy in being 
able to inform the koufe, that notwith- 
fanding the dreadful accident which had 
happened, none of the records of journals 
of the houfe were deftroyed, except the 
roll which contained the ignatures of the 
members, and which had been burned 
table upon the floor, in a drawer 
h it lay. He bore the moft ho- 
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nourable teitimony to the {pirited and per 
fevering exertions of the lord-mayor, al- 
derman Waren, Mr theriff Norton, and 

the 








the gentlemen of the college in particular, 
and to the military who attended in gene- 
ral; the efforts of the people of all deicrip- 
tions were moft anxioufly employed ie 
the prefervation of the building, and the 
protection of every article of importance ; 
their exertions had been crowned with a 
great degree of fuccefs in preventing any 
further mifchief than had occurred. 

‘The attorney-general moved for a com- 
mittee of enquiry into the caufe of the fire ; 
which was ordered, 

In the fequel it appeared after a minute 
enquiry, that the fire was entirely owing 
to accident. 


The Speech of the Right Hon. Mr. 
Speaker, at the Bar of the houfe of 
Lords, Ireland, on prefenting the Bills 
ot Supply of this prefent Sefiion to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant for the 
Royal Afient. 


* May it pleafe your Exceilency, 


* The commons of Ireland attend with 
the fupplies. 

‘While they may look back with a 
confcious pride to their fpirited and fuc- 
cefsful meafures for preventing an increafe 
of the national debt, as one great caufe of 
the extenfion of: trade, agriculture and 
manufactures, which has with a rapid and 
uninterrupted progrefs raifed this kingdom 
to a ftate of profperity and wealth never 
before experienced in it, they know that 
the continuance of that profperity would 
foon ceafe if it were not cherifhed and 
maintained by our moi excellent conftitu- 
tion; a conftitution in which liberty and 
order are fo happily blended, that every 
fubjeét equally enjoys thpir influence, and 
fecls his perion, his induitry and property, 
equally and effeGtually protected by it. 

‘Its prefervation therefore muft ever be 
the great obje&t of their care; and there is 
no principle on which it is founded fo ef- 
fential to its prefervation, nor more juitly 
dear to their patriotic and loyal feelings, 
than that which has fettled the throne of 
thefe realms on his majefty’s illuftrious 
houfe; on it, and on the provifions for 
iccuring a proteltant parliament, depends 
the proteftant afcendency, and with it the 
continuance of the many bleilings we now 
enjoy. 

© The bills which I hold contain the 
ufual grants, and I have the moft fincere 
hanpincis in prefenting them to your ex- 
seilengy, whofe knowledge of the true in- 
jeretts of Ireland, and whole anxiety to 
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promote its welfare, has been proved to 
us by the firmeft vigilance and prudence 
of your adminittration. 

*Thefe fupplies are contained in the 
bills which I have the honour of prefenting 
to your excellency for the royal affent.” 


BIRTHS, 
L4 DY Augufta Lowther, a daughter. 
Lady of the hon. William Elphintftone, 

a daughter. 

Lady George Augufta Henry Caven- 
difh, a daughter. 

Lady of the hon. G. H. Neville, a fon. 

Hon. Mrs. Pole, a daughter. 

Lady of fir Stafford Northcote, a fon 
and heir, 


MARRIAGES. 


Ames Crawford, efg. eldeft fon of fir 

Alexander Crawford, bart. to mifs 
Gage, filter of vifcount Gage. 

Marquis of Abercorn, to lady Cecilia 
Hamilton. 

Hon. Auguftus Butler, to mifs Dan- 
vers, fole daughter and heirefs of fir John 
Danvers, bart. 

Richard Johnfon, efq. M. P. to mifé 
Courtenay, daughter of John Courtenay, 
efq. M. P. 

Lord Maffey, to mifs Margaret Barton. 

Vifcount: Cliffden, to lady Caroline 
Spencer, daughter of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough. 

Vifcount Perceval, to mifs Wynn, 
daughter of the late colonel Wynn. 

Hon. and Rev. John Ellis Agar, to 
the hon. mifs Flower, fitter of vifcount 
Athbrook. 


DEATHS. 
REAR admiral fir Richard Bickerton, 
bart. 

Robert Adam, efq. the celebrated ar- 
chiteéct, 

Hon. John Fofter, eldeft fon of the 
{peaker of the Irith houfe of commons, 

John earl of Bute. 

Right hon. Alexander Gordon of Rock- 
ville, brother to the earl of Aberdeen, and 
one of the lords of feffion in Scotland. 

Hon. Sophia Wykham, reliét of Hum- 
phrey Wykham, efq. and fitter of vifcount 
Wykham. 

Vifcountefs Farrington. 

Mrs. Pattifon, wite of lieutenant-gene- 
ral Pattifon. 

Burnet Abercromby, efqs brother to 
general Abercromby, governor and com- 
mander chief at Bombay. 


PRO. 
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PROMOTIONS. 
E ARL of Morton, chamberlain to the 
queen’s houfehold. 
Earl of Ailefbury, treafurer to the fame. 
‘Thomas Lawrence, efq.— Principal 
painter in ordinary to his majefty. 
Lord Charles Fitzgerald—Mafter muf- 
ter-general in Ireland. 
PREFERMENT. 
RE V. Dr. Charles Manners Sutton 
Bifhop of Norwich. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazetrTe. 
FEBRUARY 25. 
Ames Vaughan, of Prifton-mill, in 
Somerfethhire, miller. 

David Dinwiddie, of the Caftle of York, 
dealer. 

George Williamfon, of Newcaftle-upon- 
‘Tyne, linen-draper. 

FEBRUARY 28. 

Humphrey Kerr, of Bow-lane, ware- 
houfeman. 

Evan Lewis, of Swanfea, in Glamor- 
ganthire, fhopkeeper. 

John Hays, of Wigan, in Lancafhire, 
fuitian-manufacturer. 

David Marfton, of Brownlow-ftreet, 
Drury-lane, horfe-dealer. 

Marcu 3. 

John Eden, of Scruton, in Yorkhhire, 
linen-draper. 

John Baker, of Tunbridge, in Kent, 
fhopkeeper. 

‘Thomas Millington, of George-ftreet, 
Hanover-fquare, dealer. 

John Filiberti, of King-ftreet, St. 
James’, wine- merchant. 

Owen Thompfon, of Chefter, iron- 
monger. 

Robert Clapp, of Lympfton, in Deyon- 
faire, money-fcrivener. 

Marcu 6. 

John Cook Pettit, of Dogwell-court, 
White-friars, goldfmith. 

John Johniton and Charles Johnfton, 
Stubbins, in Lancafhire, printers and 
partners. 

Philip Davy, of Cardiff, in Glamor- 
ganthire, grocer. 

William Pritchard the elder, of Cardiff, 
in Glamorganthive, builder. 

William Lewis the younger, of Cardiff, 
in Glamorganfhire, grocer. 

MARCH 10. 

Henry Rattray the younger, of Water- 
Jane, Black-friars, money-{crivener. 

John Fither, of York, mafon. 

John Robotham, of Mancheiter, linen- 
draper. 

James Lorrymer, of Briftol, corn- 
factor. 
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Solomon Richardfon, of Uxbridge, | oif 
and colourman. 

Thomas Bagnall, of Middlewich, iy 
Chefhire, merchant. 


_ Marcu 173. 

Jofeph Salthoule, of Sheffield, in York. 
fhire, jeweller. 

Jofeph Collins the younger, of Birming. 
lam, grocer. 

William Clapp, of Lympfton, in De- 
vonfhire, merchant. 

David Dixon,. of Bentinck-ftreet, 
Manchefter-{quare, tailor. 

Thomas Heveningham, and Thomas 
Brooke, of Wolverhampton, in Stafford- 
fhire, tanners and copartners. 

MarkcH 17. 

John Rofe, of Manour-row, Tower- 
hill, flopfeller. 

Richard Fletcher, of Whitehaven, in 
Cumberland, mercer. 

David Combie, ef Great Hermitage- 
ftreet, mariner. 

Robert Sewell the elder, and Robert 
Sewell the younger, of Norwich, hot- 
preffers and copartners. 

William Woodford, of Vauxhall, in 
Surry, barge-builder. 

MARCH 20. 

Thomas Southall, of New-ftreet, Cloth. 
fair, whitefmith. 

James Gregory, of Sheffield, in York- 
fhire, grocer. 

Jefle Davis, of Gofwell-ftreet, linen- 
draper. 

MARCH 24. 

Rohert Sewell the younger, of Norwich, 
merchant. 

John White, of Sheffield, grocer. 

George Colley, of Kiddermintter, in 
Worcelterfhire, {crivencr. 

John Secl, of Mancheiter, fuftian-ma- 
nufacturer. z 

John Hirft, of Halifax, in Yorkhhire, 
paper-maker. 

John Ford, of Halifax, in Yorkfhire, 
innkeeper. 

Alexander Ratcliffe, of Manchefter, 
fuftian-manufaécturer. 

Samuel Parkes, of Stourbridges, in 
Worcetierfhire, grocer. 

Henry Sommerfett, of Ipfwich, inn- 
keeper. 

William Lane, of Ipfwich, ftonemafon. 

Robert Abell, of Nevell’s-court, Fet- 
ter-lane, carpenter. 

Jofeph Dewfnap, of Woodftock, in 
Oxtordfhire, glover. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

I RELAND’s Pi&urefque Views on 
the River Thames, 2 vol. large 8vo. 

2], 125, 6d, boards, 
Rights 
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FOR MARCH, 1792. 


Rights of Citizens, 2s. 6d. 

Hawtagne’s Sermons, 8vo. 8s. 

Toulmin’s Hiftory of Taunton, 4to. 
qs. 6d. boards. 

Gardiner’s Inquiry into the Gout, 8vo. 


‘ Hiftory of Quadrupeds with Plates, 2 
yol.a2mo. 6s. 

Frederica, or Memoirs of a Young 
Lady, 3 vol. 10s. 6d. 

Meilan’s Stories and Dialogues from 
Scripture, 4 vol. 12mo. 125. 

Annual Chronicle, for 1791, 4to. 
108. 6d. fheets. 

Literary Mufeum, 8vo. 6s. 

Topographical Mifcellanies, vol. 1, 4to. 
18s. boards. ; 

Anecdotes of the Delborough Family, 
5 vol. 17s. 6d. 

Fitzroy, or Impulfe of the Moment, 2 
vol. 78. 

Waye’s Obfervations on the Watery 
Eye, 1s. 6d. 

Leffons of a Governefs to her Pupils, 
4 vol. 12mo. 145. 

Fanny, or Deferted Daughter, 2 vol. 
73. 

Ramfder’s Experiments to determine the 
Specific Gravity of Fiuids, 2s. 6d. 

Hill's Journey through Sicily and Cala- 
bria, 1791, large 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Gregory’s Philofophical and Literary 
Effays, 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Anderfon’s Variations in the Affairs of 
the Inds: Company fince 1784, 45. 

Delacroix’s Review of the Conftitutions 
of the principal States of Europe, 2 vol. 
8vo. 345. 

Medical Faéts and Obfervations, vol. 2, 
3s. 6d. boards. 

Antoninus’ Meditations, tranflated by 
Greeves, with a Life, Notes, &c. {mall 
8vo. 6s. 

Fugitive Fables, in Verfe, fmall Svo. 
48. « 

Treatife on Herefy, as cognizable by 
the Spiritual Court, 2s. 

Sturges’ Difcourfes, on the Evidences 
of Religion, $vo. 7s. 

Conipiracy of Kings, a Poem, 1s. 6d 

Sinclair’s. Statiftical Account of Scot- 
land, 2 vol. 8vo. 125. 

Chevalier’s Deferipiion of the Plain of 
Troy, gto. ros. 6d. boards. 

Flower’s French Conftitution, 8vo. 7s. 

Life of Mrs. Gooch, 3 vol. fmall 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Briffot’s Travels in North America, 
&vo. 7s, 

Robertfon’s Topographical Survey of 
the Bath Road, vol 1, large 8vo- al, 418. 
6d. Boards. 


239 
AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
March 17, 1792. 


By the Standard Winchefter Buthel of 
Eight Gallons. 

Wheat. Rye. Bar. Oats. Beas _ 

$. d.|s. d.|se d.ls. dots. de 


London 5 
INL 4D 


Middlefex 
Surry 
Hertford 
Bediord 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leicefter 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Stafford 
Salop 
Hereford. 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Wilts 

Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgomery 
Radnor 


MARITI 


Effex 
Kent 
Suffex 
Suftolkz 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Wetftmorland 
Lancafter 
~hefter 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Anglefea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Gloucefter 
Somerfet 
Monmouth 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorfet 
Hants 
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